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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 2%, 1858, 


Potes. 


ON THE SUPPOSED CIRCUMNAVIGATION 
IN ANTIQUITY. 


OF AFRICA 


The views of those who maintain the probability 
of voyages by the Phenicians to distant lands — 
who suppose them to have sailed to the amber- 
coast of the Baltic, and even hint at their having 
reached America—receive some confirmation from 
the accounts, preserved by the ancients, of the 
cireumnavigation of Africa. These accounts lie 
within a small compass, and deserve a separate 
examination. 

The accurate knowledge of the Greeks re- 
specting Egypt began with the reign of Psam- 
mitichus (Herod. ii, 154.), and we are able to fix 
an authentic chronology for the Egyptian kings 
from his reign to that of Psammenitus, who was 
deposed by Cambyses; being a period of 145 
years ending at 525 Bs. c. 

Bb. C. 
670—616 
616—600 
600—595 
595—570 
570—526 
526—525 


Psammitichus reigned 
Neco - - 
Psammis - 
Apries ° 
Amasis - 
Psammenitus - 
We learn from Herodotus that Neco began to 
dig a canal connecting the Nile with the Red Sea; 
and that 120,000 men had perished in its form- 


ation, when he desisted from the work, in con- | 


sequence of the admonition of an oracle. He 
afterwards turned his attention to military af- 
fairs; he built vessels of war both in the Red Sea 
and in the Mediterranean ; and he invaded Syria 
(ii. 158—9.; Diod. i. 33.; Plin. vi. 29.) But 
soon after the abandonment of the canal, and 
with a view, as it appears, of accomplishing the 
same object by different means, he sent some 
vessels, navigated by Pheenicians, to circumnavi- 
gate Africa, ordering them to commence their 
voyage from the Red Sea, and so reach Egypt 
by the Pillars of Hercules and the Mediterranean. 
If this voyage could be effected, a ship would sail 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean *; 
to connect which was the object of the canal. 
Herodotus proceeds to state that the Pheenicians, 
starting as they were ordered, sailed along the 
Southern Sea; and, whatever part of Africa they 
had reached, when autumn arrived, they landed, 
sowed the ground, and awaited the harvest; and 
having gathered the corn, they then continued 
their voyage: that having thus consumed two 
years, in the third year they passed the Pillars of 


* It may be observed that Herodotus here calls the 
Mediterranean the Bopyiy @dAagaa, as opposed to the vorin 
@dAacva, the sea to the south of Libya, ii. 158., ‘“—_ 


| Hercules, and returned to Egypt. “ The account 


which they gave,” says Herodotus, “ which others 
may, if they think fit, believe, but which to me is 
incredible, is that when they were sailing round 
Africa, they had the sun on their right hand.” 
Herodotus adds that the Carthaginians at a later 
period maintained that Africa could be circum- 
navigated ; and he subjoins a story of Sataspes, a 
Persian nobleman, who, in the reign of Xerxes 
(485—465 B.c.) was relieved from a sentence of 
crucifixion, upon the singular condition that he 
should circumnavigate Africa. Herodotus tells 
us that Sataspes obtained a ship and sailors in 
Egypt; passed the Pillars of Hercules, and having 
rounded the western promontory of Africa, called 
Soloeis, pursued his voyage to the south; but 
after sailing many months, and finding that he 
was still far from the Red Sea, he turned back, 
and came again to Egypt. The account which 
he gave to Xerxes on his return was that, at the 
extremity of his voyage he sailed by little men, 
dressed in purple, who, when he landed, left the 
towns and fled to the mountains; that his crew 
used to take nothing, except some sheep; and 
that the reason why he did not proceed further 
was, that the ship stuck fast, and would not 
move. Xerxes did not believe this story, and, 
as Sataspes had not fulfilled the required condi- 
tion, ordered him to be crucified. Herodotus 
adds that an eunuch of Sataspes, when he heard 
of his master’s death, fled to Samos with a large 
sum of money; and that this money was dis- 
honestly retained by a Samian, with whom it had 
doubtless been deposited. “I know the name of 
this Samian” (says Herodotus), “ but suppress 
it out of regard for his memory.” (iv. 42, 43.) 
It will be observed that Herodotus resided t 
Samos during the early part of his life, and thus 
might have had an opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with a circumstance which must have 
occurred within his lifetime. 

The next reference to this subject occurs in 
Strabo. This geographer quotes Posidonius as 
treating of the circumnavigation of Africa, and as 
referring to the expedition mentioned by Hero- 
dotus (which is by an error of memory attributed 
to Darius instead of Neco), as well as to a certain 
Magus who was represented by Heraclides Pon- 
ticus to have assured Gelo (485—478 zn. c.) that 
he had performed this voyage. Posidonius de- 
clared that these voyages were unauthenticated 
by credible testimony ; but he related the fol- 
lowing story of a certain Eudoxus, who lived in 
the second century before Christ, as deserving of 
belief. Eudoxus of Cyzicus (he said), being in 
Egypt in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes the 
Second (170—117 n.c.), accompanied this king 
in voyages up the Nile; on one of these occasions, 
an Indian was brought to Ptolemy by the guards 
of the Red Sea, who said that they had found him 
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alone and half dead in a ship. By the king’s | 


command, the Indian was taught Greek ; where- 
upon he offered to steer a ship to India: the 
voyage was made under the guidance of this 


Indian, and Eudoxus went out and returned with | 
| NN. H.v.1.) Compare Strab. xvii. 3. 7. 


the ship ; but the king took away all the precious 
stones which he brought back. In the following 


reign of Queen Cleopatra (117—89 sb. c.) Eu- | 


doxus was sent on a second voyage to India 
with a larger expedition; but on his return he 
was carried by adverse winds beyond ethiopia, 
along the eastern coast of Africa. Having landed 
at different places, he communicated with the in- 
habitants, and wrote down some of their words. 
He here met with a prow of a ship, saved from a 
wreck, with a figure of a horse cut in it; and 
having heard that it was a part of a vessel which 
had come from the west, he brought it away. 
On his return to Egypt, he found that Cleo- 
patra had been succeeded by her son (Ptolemy 
Soter IT. Lathyrus, 89—81 n.c.), who again de- 
prived him of all his profits in consequence of an 
accusation of embezzlement. Eudoxus showed the 
prow which he had brought with him to the mer- 
chants in the harbour; they immediately recog- 
nised it as belonging to a ship of Gadeira; and 
one ship-captain identified it as having formed 
part of a vessel which had sailed along the western 
coast of Africa beyond the river Lixus, and had 
never returned. Eudoxus hence perceived that 
the circumnavigation of Africa was possible; he 
then took with him all his money, and sailed 
along the coast of Italy -and Gaul, touching at 
Dicearchia (or Puteoli), Massilia, and other ports, 
on his way to Gadeira; at all which places he 


proclaimed his discovery, and collected subscrip- | 
tions: by these means he procured a large ship | 


and two boats, and having taken on board some 
singing boys, physicians, and other professional 
persons, he steered his course through the Straits 
for India, After some accidents in the voyage, 
they reached a part of the African coast, where 
they found men who used the same words as those 
which he had written down in his former course 
from the Red Sea; whence he perceived that the 
tribes which he had reached from the west were 
of the same race as those which he had reached 
from the east, and that they were conterminous 
with the kingdom of Bogus (Mauretania). Eu- 
doxus, having ascertained this fact, turned back 
his ship; when be had arrived at Mauretania, he 
attempted to persuade King Bogus to send out 
another expedition. The final results of this 
attempt were not, however, known to Posidonius. 
(Strab. ii. 3, 4.) The King Bogus here men- 
tioned is either the King of Western Mauretania, 


same name. 
Dio Cassius writes his name Boyovas. Pliny says 


that the two divisions of Mauretania, Eastern and 
Western, were respectively named after their 
kings Bocchus and Bogud. (“ Namque diu regum 
nomina obtinuere, ut Bogudiana appellaretur ex- 
tima; itemque Bocchi, que nunc Cesariensis.” 


The voyage of Eudoxus was likewise reported 
by Cornelius Nepos, who stated that, in his own 
time, Eudoxus, in order to escape from Ptolemy 
Lathurus, had sailed from the Red Sea, and had 
reached Gades (Mela, iii. 9.; Plin. N. H. ii. 67.). 
The historian Celius Antipater, who lived about 
120 n.c., also declared that he had seen a man 


| who had made the voyage from Spain to Zthiopia 


for commercial purposes (Plin. Jb. repeated by 
Marcianus Capella, lib. vi.). 

Before examining these accounts in detail, it is 
necessary to ascertain the notion formed by the 
ancients respecting the geography of Africa. 

Strabo says, that although the world is divided 
into the three continents of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, the division is unequal: for that Europe 
and Africa put together are not equal in size to 
Asia; and that Africa appears to be smaller even 
than Europe. He describes Africa as forming a 
right-angled triangle ; the base being the distance 
from Egypt to the Pillars of Hercules; the other 
side of the right-angle being the line of the Nile 
to the extremity of Athiopia, and the hypotenuse 
being the line connecting the latter point with the 
Pillars of Hercules (xviii. 3. 1.). 
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Elsewhere he likens Africa to a trapezium, 
which figure is formed by supposing that the 


eastern extremity of the south-western coast is ° 


parallel to the northern coast (ii. 5. 33.) 
Mela has a similar notion of the form of Africa. 
He says that its length from east to west is greater 


| than its width from north to south; andethat its 


| 


| 


greatest width is the part where it adjoins the 
Nile (i. 4.) 

As the ancients believed that the Northern 
Ocean swept across the back of Europe, from the 
vicinity of the Caspian and the Palus Meeotis, 
along the shores of Scythia, Germany, and Gaul, 
to the Pillars of Hercules—thus suppressing the 
Scandinavian peninsula and the chief part of 


| Russia—so they believed that the Southern 
who, with Bocchus, was confirmed by Julius | 
Cesar in 49 ns. c., or he is an earlier king of the | 


The Latin writers call him Bogud ; | 


Ocean extended in a direct line from the Pillars 
of Hercules to the extremity of Zthiopia beyond 
Egypg; and hence they called the Negro tribes 


| on western coast of Africa Athiopians, and 


(2"4 S. VI. 134., Juty 24. 58, 
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brought them into connexion with the Ethiopians 
of the Upper Nile. According to the statement 
of Scylax, some persons thought that the /Ethio- 
pians of the northern shores of Africa were con- 
tinuous with those who inhabited Egypt; that 
Africa was a peninsula stretching to the west, and 
that the sea was uninterrupted from its western 
extremity to the Egyptian side (§ 112.) 

According to Juba, the Atlantic Sea began with 
the Mossylian promontory, near the south-eastern 
extremity of the Red Sea; and the navigation 
thence to Gades, along the coast of Mauretania, 
was in a north-westerly direction (Plin. vi. 34.). 

Aristotle, arguing that the form of the earth is 
spherical, explains upon this hypothesis the opi- 
nion of those who not only connect the country 
near the Pillars of Hercules with India, as well as 
the seas in those two quarters; but account for 
the presence of elephants both in Africa and India 
by the resemblance of the most remote extremes. 
The true explanation, according to Aristotle, is, that 
India is near the north-western coast of Africa, be- 
cause the earth is a sphere (De Calo, ii. 14.). So 
Eratosthenes expressed an opinion that, if it were 
not for the great size of the Atlantic (or external) 
Sea, a ship might sail along the same parallel from 
Iberia to India (ap. Strab. i. 4. 6.) On the 
other hand, Seneca thought that this distance was 
not great, and that the voyage could with favour- 
able winds be made in a short time. (‘“ Quantum 
eniim est, quod ab ultimis litoribus Hispanie usque 
ad Indos jacet? Paucissimorum dierum spatium, 
si navem suus ventus implevit.” — Nat. Quest. i. 
Preef. § 11.) 

The belief as to the affinity between the ex- 
treme east and the extreme west explains some 
of the mythological stories respecting the popu- 
lation of Africa: thus the Maurusii are said to 
have been Indians who accompanied Hercules to 
the west of that continent (Strab. xvii. 3. 7.) 

These opinions as to the shape of Africa, though 
predominant, were not universal: for Polybius 
considers it to be unascertained whether the sea 
passes round it to the south (iii. 38.). According 
to Mela, the question long remained doubtful, 
but it was settled by the voyages of Hanno and 
Eudoxus (iii. 9.). 

Such being the notions of the ancients respect- 
ing the shape of Africa, the next point to be 
ascertained is, how far their geographical explor- 
ation of the coast can be proved by sure evidence 
to have extended. 

The entire northern coast of Africa had, from a 
remote period, been visited by the Pheenician na- 
vigators: who, together with their colonists the 
Carthaginians, likewise established themselves in 
force on the southern coast of Spain, and used 
their establishments at Gades and its neighbour- 
hood as starting-places for ulterior discovery. 
Their efforts seem to have been directed princi- 
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| pally towards the opposite coast of Africa, and not 
| to the Lusitanian coast —a policy connected with 
the natural views for the extension of the Cartha- 
c. empire. Tingis, the modern Tangier, and 
ixus and Thymiateria lying to the south on the 
same coast, are expressly mentioned as Cartha- 
ginian foundations: we also hear of a large num- 
ber of Tyrian or Carthaginian towns on the 
western coast of Mauretania, which, having once 
amounted to 300, were destroyed by the neigh- 
bouring barbarians. These extensive settlements 
are indeed discredited by Strabo (xvii. 3. 3.), and 
Pliny (v. 1.); but it cannot be doubted that the 
Pheenicians, both of Tyre and Carthage, used their 
| important port and factory of Gades as a means 
of extending their dominion on the opposite coast 
of Africa (Movers, vol. ii. pp. 521—554.) 

An authentic record of the most important of 
these attempts still remains in the Periplus of 
Hanno, whose voyage is conjecturally fixed at 
470 p.c. The extant narrative is probably an 
exact transcript of the original, which (like the 
bilingual inscription of Hannibal, Livy, xxviii. 
46.) may have been engraved on brass, both in 
Punic and Greek. ‘The expedition was partly for 

| colonisation, partly for discovery. The most dis- 
tant settlement was not far from the Straits; the 
extent of the exploring voyage cannot be fixed 
with certainty. Gossellin takes it only as far as 
Cape Nun; the more prevailing opinion extends 
it to a point near Sierra Leone. The numbers of 
the expedition appear to be exaggerated ; but its 
| strength was such as to enable it to master ali 
opposition of the natives. Some of the circum- 
stances related in the exploring part of the voyage 
| are manifestly fabulous; but there is no reason 
for doubting the general truth of the account. 
We are informed by Pliny, that when Scipio 
was in command in Africa (about 146 B.c.), he 
employed Polybius the historian to explore the 
western coast of that continent, and furnished him 
with a fleet for the purpose. Pliny gives a sum- 
mary of the extent of coast examined by Polybius; 
the furthest point which he visited was the river 
Bambotus, in which were crocodiles and hippo- 
| potami (Plin. v. 1.) This voyage is referred to 
| by Polybius in an extant passage of his history 
(iii. 59.) Pliny’s account of the places which he 
visited is analysed by Gossellin, who identifies the 
Bambotus with the Nun (Recherches sur la Géo- 
graphie des Anciens, tom. i.p.106.) Gossellin thinks 
that the ancients never passed Cape Boyador. 
Another proof of the voyages of the Gaditane 
| navigators to the south, along the African coast, 
is the fact that they had discovered the Canary 
Islands, certainly before the time of Sertorius, 
about 82 B.c., and probably at a much earlier 
period. (See Plut. Sert. 8., Diod. v. 19, 20., Aristot. 
| Mir. Ausc. 84.; Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Geogr., art, 
| ForrunaT Insun2.) 





. 
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On the eastern coast of Africa, the ancients had, 
from an early period, navigated the Red Sea, and 
had made considerable progress along the southern 
coast of Asia. Herodotus indeed informs us that 
Darius (521—485 n.c.) hearing that the Indus, as 
well as the Nile, contained crocodiles *, wished to 
ascertain where that river joined the sea. He ac- 
cordingly sent Seylax of Caryanda, and other per- 
sons whom he could trust, to ascertain the truth. 
They started from the city of Caspatyrus and the 
land of Pactya, and sailed down the Indus to the 
east, until they reached the sea. They then sailed 
by sea to the west, and in the thirtieth month 
reached the point from which Neco had sent the 
Pheenicians to circumnavigate Africa. 
voyage, adds Herodotus, Darius subdued the In- 
dians, and navigated the intermediate sea (iv. 44. 
Compare iii. 101.). 

The Scylax of Caryanda, here mentioned by 
Herodotus, is cited by Aristotle and other writers 
as having left a work containing geographical and 


After this | 


ethnographical notices of India; but the account | 


of his voyage down the Indus, and from the mouth 
of the Indus to the Persian Gulf, is discredited by 
Dr. Vincent, on grounds which deserve attentive 
consideration, and which are regarded as conclu- 
sive by C. Miiller, in his recent edition of the 


Minor Greek Geographers, (Commerce and Navi- | 


gation of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, vol. i, 

PP. 303-311. ; vol. ii. pp. 13-15., ed. 1807 ; Geogr. 

r. Min., vol. i., Prol. p. xxxv.)  G. C. Lewis. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





MATERIALS FOR A NEW EDITION OF STRYPE. 


[Our readers will we are sure be as glad as we are, to 
see that, although Dr. Maitland’s interesting Pamphlet 
on the subject of a new and revised edition of Strype’s 
Works was but privately printed, it has had the effect of 
drawing general attention to the subject. How pleased 
we should be to hear that the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press —or if they decline it, some eminent publishing 
firm, — had taken the matter in hand.— Ep, “ N. & Q.”} 

As Dr. Martianp has again called attention to 
the value of Strype’s works, and has urged the 
necessity of a thorough revision and illustration 





of the text, it may not be out of place to make a 


beginning, by bringing together references to con- 
tributions which have been already made to this 
national undertaking. 
of “N. & Q.” may supply my deficiencies, I sub- 
mit my scanty gleanings to their judgment. See 
Machyn’s Diary (Camd. Soc.); Dr. Maitland’s 

* Alexander the Great, finding that there were crocodiles 
in the Indus, and that a bean grew on the banks of the 
Acesines, which fell into the Indus, similar to the Egyp- 
tian bean, concluded that the Indus and the Nile were 
the same river; and wrote word to his mother Olym- 
pias that he had discovered the sources of the Nile.— 
Arrian, Anad, yi. 1. 


Hoping that the readers | 
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| 
| Essays on the Reformation, Letters on the Eccles. 
Hist. Soc. Edition of Strype’s Cranmer, and other 
papers in the British Magazine ; Strype’s Parker, 
Chehe, and Aylmer, with Thomas Baker's notes 
(very numerous and important on the Life of 
Parker), in the library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; publications of the Parker Society ; 
Archbp. Laurence’s Bampton Lectures (ed. 1820), 
pp. 200. 225. seg.; Gent. Mag., July, Aug., Dec., 
1833 (pp. 16. 124. 492. 494.) ; British Magazine, 
vol, xxii. pp. 3. seg., 140. 380., vol. xxiv. pp. 482. 
486.; Waterland’s Letters to Lewis (in Water- 
land’s Works). On the Life of Parker, see “ N. 
& Q.” 2™ S. ii. 266.; on Wharton’s notes in the 
Life of Cranmer, D’Oyly’s Life of Sancroft (Ast 
ed.), vol. ii. p. 151. For letters and other papers 
relating to Strype, see beside the Catalogues of 
the great Collections of MSS., Sir Henry Ellis’s 
Letters of Eminent Literary Men, Thoresby's Cor- 
respondence, ii. 272., and often, Letters from the 
Bodleian, ii. 41. seg. A great mass of Strype’s cor- 
respondence is preserved at Milton, Cambridge- 
shire, which may perhaps deserve the attention 
of the Camden or some of our other publishing 
societies. Sir E. Brydges (Restituta, iii. 538., iv. 
261.) may also be consulted. J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





Strype: the Cranmer Register.—I see, by a 
notice in the Atheneum, that Dr. Maitland is 
again calling attention to the want of accuracy in 
Strype’s quotations from Archbishop Cranmer’s 
Register ; and I, for one, shall rejoice if Dr. Mait- 
land, following the suggestion of the reviewer of 
his “ Notes,” should be himself induced to under- 
take the revision of Strype for a new edition. 

But is there any reason why the Register itself 
cannot be printed in extenso? or, if too long for 
publication, at least such parts of it as are of 
special interest ? However, it seems hardly con- 
ceivable that any of the items in such a document, 
extending over so stirring a period, should be 
wanting in general interest. J. Sansom. 





It is exceedingly vexatious to read in a late num- 
ber (2™ S. v. 448.) that space cannot be spared 
in your pages for Dr. Marrtanp’s Notes and 
Queries on the works of our great antiquary 
the Rev. J. Strype, whose antiquarian researches 
are invaluable and of high authority. The inde- 
fatigable, learned, and judicious Da. Marrianp 
has thrown additional light upon the transactions 
noted by Mr. Strype; and surely they must not be 
hid in a private publication. Cannot you spread 
them over a few pages of “ N.& Q.,” so that nothing 
shall be lost? The number of ecclesiastical students 
who are diligently inquiring into the great and 
important changes which took place in our eccle- 


| siastical affairs from the reign of Henry VILL. to 
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that of James I., claim your reconsideration as to | 


—a the recent discoveries of Dr. Mairtanp, 
and will, 


your pages. Gerores Orror. 


HEALE-HOUSE: REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF THE 
PROVISIONS OF AN UNJUST WILL BEING DBE- 
FEATED. 


As Heale House in Wiltshire is about to be 
visited by the archzologists assembling in Salis- 
bury, the following narrative may add somewhat 
to the interest of the spot : — 

Sir Robert Hydé of Dinton, Sergeant-at-Law, 
and M.P. for Salisbury, came by the demise of 
his brother Lawrence [s. p. m. though there 
were daughters] into possession of the Heale 
estates in the Amesbury Valley ; and by the ele- 
vation of his kinsman, the Earl of Clarendon, was 
himself created Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. He had moreover in his possession a va- 
riety of interesting heir-looms, specified as “ the 
pearl necklace, and the chain belonging to the 
watch, and the diamonds in that chain, and the 
picture of James I. and his four children, and a 
small picture of Charles II.,” the memorials of the 
well-known royalism of the house of Hyde and 
of their relationship to the crown through Lord 
Clarendon’s daughter; and he appears to have 
been very desirous that the landed estates con- 
taining so interesting a member as Heale House, 
should, together with the aforesaid heir-looms, 
always belong to a Hyde, and finally revert to an 
Ear! of Clarendon. tn pursuance of this design, 
therefore, in a settlement of his property which 
he executed by deed, enrolled in the Common 
Pleas two years before his death, he passed over 
the daughters of his brother Lawrence, who had 
lived on the estate before himself, in favour of 
the sons of his next brother, Alexander Hyde, 
the Bishop of Salisbury ; and in default of issue, 
then to the sons of other brothers. But now, 
mark the result. In a very few years after the 
Chief Justice’s death, one of his nephews, Dr. 


Robert Hyde, being the very first person who had | 
the power to cut off the entail, did so; and left | 


Heale to a person bearing another name, his sis- 
ter, the widow of Dr. Levinz, Bishop of Sodor 
and Man; thus totally frustrating the cherished 


designs of his uncle. But this is only half the | 


story. We have now to see how the estate came 
to be possessed by persons of exactly an opposite 
way of thinking, viz. the descendants of Oliver 
Cromwell. The widow Levinz left the Heale 
estates, worth more than 2000. a year, together 
with all the heir-looms aforesaid, to Matthew 
Frampton, M.D., of Oxford, who had married 
her only daughter (though that daughter pre- 
deceased her); and from Dr. Frampton, who 
died in 1742, the estates passed in succession to 


trust, induce you to preserve them in | 


three nephews, and these all dying without male 
issue, then to a cousin, William Bowles, a canon 
of Salisbury, who came into possession in 1759, 
only seventeen years after Dr. Frampton's death. 
This canon Bowles’ son William married Dinah, 
the second daughter of Admiral Sir Thomas 
Frankland, a descendant of Oliver; and William 
Bowles was himself a Foxite, and a member of 
the Wilts Reform Association of 1780. [This 
William Bowles, by the way, is father of the Ad- 
mirals Bowles.] Thus it came to pass that a spot 
consecrated to Royalism became the abode of a lady 
who piqued herself not a little on her relationship 
to the usurper. Here it was that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson came to pay a visit to his friend Bowles 
(Whig though he was); and in the very parlour 
probably where the fugitive Charles had supped 
in disguise, the Doctor and his friend laid their 
plans for a new and improved life of Oliver the 
Great. [See Boswell’s account of that visit. Bos- 
well*does not say that the new life of Cromwell 
My planned at Heale, but his narrative indicates 
it. 

So much for the fortunes of Heale. But what 
became of the descendants of the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, in whose favour the will was made? The 
following article in the Annual Register will at 
least inform us respecting one of them : — 

“There is now living [February, 1768] in Lady Da- 
cre’s Almshouses, Westminster, one Mrs. Windimore, 
whose maiden name was Hyde. She was grand-daugh- 
ter of Dr. Hyde, Bishop of Salisbury, brother of the 
great Lord Chancellor Hyde, Earl of Clarendon; and she 
lost her fortune in the South Sea year, 1720. She is also 
a distant cousin of their late Majesties Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne, whose mother was Lady Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, whose royal consort was afterwards 
King James II. A lively instance of the mutability of 
all worldly things, that a person related to two crowned 
heads should, by a strange caprice of fortune, be reduced 
to live in an almshouse! She retains her senses in a 
tolerable degree; and her principal complaint is that she 
has outlived all her friends, being now upwards of an 
hundred years of age.” 

If comment on the above be admissible, it might 
be this. While the venerable lady, impoverished 
by the South Sea bubble, and sitting alone in the 
Dacre Almshouse, is no more an object of pity 
than Mrs. Bowles, surrounded with slinsieh and 
brewing a dish of tea for Dr. Johnson; yet the 
short-sighted provisions of the will-maker, who 
would gladly have ayerted such a result, may 
surely be allowed to remind us that our own 
stewardship ceases with our own life. 

J. Warxen. 





THE BLUE BLANKET. 


Not having seen a notice of this celebrated ban- 
| ner in the pages of “ N. & Q.,” and considering it 
| well worthy of preservation in that curious miscel- 


| lany, I have extracted the following from The 
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Freemasons’ Magazine of July 7, where it occurs 
in an account of laying the foundation stone of 
the new Masonic Hall in Edinburgh : — 

“As many inquiries have been made regarding the 
banner called ‘The Blue Blanket,’ which was ny 
in the late Masonic ae in Edinburgh by the ge 
of Journeymen of that city, we give the following parti- 
culars, chiefly gleaned from the history of this famous 
relic written in 1722 by Alexander Pennicuick, Burgess 
and Guild Brother. According to the statements of that 
worthy Brother of the incorporated Fraternity, a number 


of Scotch mechanics followed Allan, Lord Steward of | 


Scotland, to the holy wars in Palestine, and took with 
them a banner on which were inscribed the following words 
from the 5ist Psalm, viz.: ‘ Jn bond voluntate Tua edifi- 
centur muri Hierosolyme.’ Fighting under this banner 
these valiant Scotsmen were present at the capture of 
Jerusalem and other towns in the Holy Land; and on 
their return to their own country they deposited the ban- 
ner, which they styled ‘ The Banner of the Holy Ghost,’ 
at the altar of St. Eloi—the patron saint of the Edin- 
burgh tradesmen—in the church of St. Giles. It was 
occasionally unfurled, or worn as a mantle, by the repre- 
sentatives of the trades in the courtly and religious pa- 
geants that in former times were of frequent occurrence 
in the Scottish capital. In 1482, James IIL, in conse- 
quence of the assistance which he had received from the 





sion was granted to the Journeymen in uence of 
their original connexion with the Masons Mary’s 
Chapel, one of the fourteen Incorporated Trades of the 
City. It was delivered to the assembled Journeymen, on 
the morning of the procession, by Convener Tibbetts, who 
is the custodier of it during his term of office, in pre- 
sence of several of the deacons of the trades, and a large 
concourse of the citizens. In performing this ceremony 
the Convener referred to the historical character of the 
banner, and the important occasions on which it had 
floated above the heads of the citizens; and he expressed 
a hope that while it was in the hands of the Journey- 
men it would be protected with scrupulous care, Bro. 
William Hunter, Master of the Journeymen, in reply, 
said that the whole Journeymen felt honoured in being 
entrusted with so precious a relic on this auspicious occa- 
sion; that it would be guarded by two of the brethren 
armed with ponderous Lochaber axes, and that every 
Journeyman would feel his honour at stake in returning 
it safe and sound to the keeping of the Convener, ‘The 
Blue Blanket’ was long in a very tattered condition ; but 
some years ago it was repaired by lining it with blue silk, 


| so that it can now be exposed without subjecting it to 


| much injury. 


craftsmen of Edinburgh, in delivering him from the castle | 
in which he was kept a prisoner, and paying a debt of 
6000 merks which he had contracted in making prepara- | 


tion for the marriage of his son, the Duke of Rothsay, to 
Cecil, daughter of Edward IV. of England, conferred on 
the good town several valuable privileges, and renewed 
to the craftsmen their favourite banner of ‘ The Blue Blan- 
ket.” James’s Queen, Margaret of Denmark, to show her 
gratitude and respect to the crafts, painted on the banner, 
with her own hands, a St. Andrew’s cross, a crown, a 
thistle, and a hammer, with the following inscription: 
‘ =e God and honour the King, grant him a long life 
and a 
faithful for the defence of his sacred Majesty’s royal per- 
son till death.’ 

“ The King decreed that in all time coming this flag 
should be the standard of the crafts within burgh, and 
that it should be unfurled in defence of their own rights, 
and in protection of their sovereign. The incorporated 
crafts were, therefore, ever ready to hoist their banner 
when any of their privileges were assailed; and hence 
James vi, in his Basilicon Doron, which he addressed to 
his son Henry, Prince of Wales, says: ‘The craftsmen 
think we should be content with their work, how bad 
soever it should be; and if in anything they be con- 
troulled, up goes ‘the Blue Blanket.’ The crafts, never- 
theless, showed no less alertness in bringing it forth to 
uphold the honour and independence of their country, and 
to protect the life and liberty of their sovereigns. It is 


ign, and hall to be | a * 
Tae the defumen af his snored Mahesty'\reval ens | plain it; for the subject of the whole speech was 
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said to have flaunted amidst a thousand streamers of all | 


sha devices, and hues on the Borough Muir, when the 
craftsmen rallied under the Earl of Angus, the Lord Pro- 
vost, to accompany James IV, to the disastrous field of 
Flodden. It was displayed to assemble the incorporated 
trades to protect Queen Mary when she was insulted, and 


her life placed in jeopardy, by the incensed populace, | 


after her surrender to the confederated nobles at Carbery 
Hill; and it went up to rescue James VI. himself from a 
rabble that assailed him in the Old Tolbooth, for refusing 
to listen to a petition presented by the Presbyterian minis- 
ters, as < his undue leaning in favour of the 
Popish party. e last time it was publicly exhibited 
was on the visit of George IV. to Scotland, in 1822. 

“ The privilege of displaying it at the Masonic proces- 


It was inspected by the Duke of Atholl, 
Lord Panmure, and other notables taking part in the pro- 
cession, who expressed their gratification at seeing a relic 
so famous in the annals of the city.” MC 





THE GRECIAN YEAR OF HERODOTUS. 


Mr. Rawttnson calls attention to the error by 
which Herodotus makes the year equal to 375 days 
(i, 32.) This statement occurs in the report of a 
speech of Solon to Croesus; and Herodotus may 
have so received it with that manifest error (not 
so manifest to Solon as to himself perhaps) with- 
out deeming it needful to point it out and ex- 


moral and political, not arithmetical or astro- 
nomical. e states — : 

That in 70 years of 360 days each = 25,200 
there were intercalated 35 months 


of 30 days - - = 1,050 





making in 70 years = - - 26,250 days, 
which give 375 days to the year. This settles 
the pretensions of Solon, as a reformer of the 
calendar, by a side wind, unless it is treated as 
an erroneous report. He should have stated that 
in 70 years there were - 25,200 days, 
and that every third year a 
month of 30 days should 
be intercalated, 23 x 30 = 690 





| less the omission of one 

| month every eighth year *, 
8x30 - - = 240 
say, 15 x 30 = 450 
making in 70 years - - 25,650 days, 





or 366 per annum, near enough for a rough ap- 
proximation. f 





* Censorinus, Die Natal. 18. 
t If we take a period of 72 instead of 70 years, this 
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The error of Solon, his reporter, or Herodotus, 
or of the MSS., has caused Mr. Rawlinson to fall 
into the error of rendering 8: tplrov éreos (every 
third year (ii. 4.) “ every other year ;” and Sir 
G. Wilkinson likewise (Herod. vol. ii. p. 286.), 
“ at the end of every second year” (see Matthize 
Gr. Gr. § 580.), thus reckoning thirty-five inter- 
calary months in seventy years instead of fifteen. 
The Grecian year in use in the time of Herodotus, 


subsequent to Solon’s, and before Meton’s, was | 
| Cambridge (4to., Cambr. Ant. Soc., 1842) : — 


probably that of Cleostratus, the period being 8 
years of 354 days, intercalating 3 months of 30 
days, together 2922, or 365} days in the year. 
(Hist. of Astron. U. K. S.21.) The Thebans did 
not intercalate months, or strike out days like 
the rest of the Greeks, but made their year con- 
sist of 12 months (of 30 days each), and 51 days. 
(Diod. Sic. i. 50.) 

A short method of settling a difficulty, which has 
perplexed so many scholars, is to treat the whole 
story of Solon’s interview with Croesus as a fic- 
tion, — the right one, if Voemel is correct in his 
chronology. (Penny Cyc. art. “ Solon,” p. 213.) 

T. J. Bucxton. 


Minor Aotes. 


Dr. Johnson and the Odes of Horace.—In the 
Literary Gazette of July 3, is a review of Lord 
Ravensworth’s Translation of Horace, which starts 
by saying that Dr. Johnson said, “ the lyrical part 
of Horace can never be properly translated ;” and 
according to the reviewer, it appears that his 
saying still holds good. It seems, however, that 
the Doctor had a mind to try his genius in that 
way, for I happen to have his translation of the 
14th Ode in Book II., which was sent to me by a 
lady in Scotland. It appears probable that it 
was translated for some friend, during his visit to 
Scotland; being written on a quarter of a sheet 
of paper, on both sides, and has his autograph: 
“Sam. Johnson.” It has not been published, and 
was found on looking over the papers of a lately 
deceased nobleman. The last verse runs thus: 

“ After your death, the lavish heir 
Will quickly drive away his woe; 
The wine you kept with so much care 
Along the marble floor shall flow.” 
T. G. Lomax. 
Lichfield. 


Materials for the History of French Protest- 
antism.—A recent volume of the Bulletin de la 
Société de [ Histoire du Protestantisme Francais 
contains the account of a journey through Hol- 
land, undertaken by an agent of the Society for 
the purpose of discovering manuscripts or rare 





method of intercalation gives 3654 days for a year, short 
of Delambre and Laplace only by 2 hours and 49 minutes, 
that of Cleostratus being in excess 11 minutes, 





books relating to French refugees who settled 
in that home of civil and religious freedom. The 
Bulletin itself, and M. Haag’s biographical dic- 
tionary, Za France Protestante, abundantly prove 
that the Society does not shrink from labour, and 
deserves more general support than it has yet met 
with in this country. Th the hope of eliciting 
other references to unexplored sources, I send an 
extract from Mr. Cowie’s Catalogue of MSS. and 
Scarce Books in the Library of St. John's Coll., 


“ T. 1—7. Mémoires et Actes touchant ceux de la Ré- 
ligion prétendue Réformée en France. MS. folio, paper. 

“ This volume, and all the following were given to the 
College by William Grove, B.D., formerly Fellow of the 
College, in 1762. 

“ The present volumes are a collection of all kinds of 
papers relating to the French Protestants, both in the 
way of laws against them, &c., and their own internal 


arrangements.” 
J. E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Aytoun's “ Ballads of Scotland:” Henryson's 
“ Fables.” — In the introduction to Professor Ay- 
toun’s Ballads of Scotland,” which has just issued 
from the press of Messrs. Blackwood (p. lix.), the 
author, in alluding to the influence which the 
poetry of James I. had on his successors, adduces 
“the compositions of Robert Henryson, a writer 
of the age of James IL,” and gives 2 quotation 
from the prologue to Henryson’s Fables. He 
afterwards says, “I am tempted to insert one 
other composition by this remarkable poet, whose 
Fables, which hitherto have existed only in manu- 
script, are I understand to be shortly printed 
under the superintendence of Mr. David Laing ;” 
and then follows the poem of “‘ The Abbay Walk.” 

The learned professor could not have furnished 
a better proof es this note affords of the length 
of time in which he has been engaged, as he 
tells us, in the task of “ collecting and restoring, 
in so far as that was possible, the scattered frag- 
ments of the Scottish Ballad Poetry.” The note 
for that part of his “Introduction” which I 
have quoted regarding Henryson, must have been 
written prior to 1832 ; for in that year I find that 
The Moral Fables of Robert Henryson were, by 
the Maitland Club, “reprinted from the Edition 
of Andrew Hart.” The professor's memory, how- 
ever, has misled him, in recording the then in- 
tended publication as from a MS. hitherto inedited, 
because the Maitland Club edition was, as already 
seen, reprinted from one by Andrew Hart, which, 
however, as stated in the preface to the — 
was “not the first edition.” J. 

Paisley. 


Who was John Bunyan ? — John Bunyan was 
simply a gipsy of mixed blood, who must have 
spoken the gipsy language in great purity; for 
considering the extent to which it is spoken to- 
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day in England, we can well believe that it was 
very pure two centuries ago, Beyond being a 
gipsy, it is impossible to say what Bunyan’s pedi- 
gree really was. His grandfather might have 
been an ordinary native, even of fair birth, who, in 
a thoughtless moment, might have “ gone off with 
the gipsies;" or his ancestor, on the native side 
of the house, might have been one of the “ many 
English loiterers " who joined the gipsies on their 
arrival in England when they were “ esteemed 
and had in great admiration ;” or he might have 
been such a “ foreigner tinker” as is alluded to in 
the Spanish gipsy edicts, and in the act of Queen 
Elizabeth, in which mention is made of “stran- 
gers” being with the gipsies. The last is ex- 
tremely probable, as the name Bunyan would 
almost seem to be of foreign origin. It is there- 
fore possible that there was not a drop of English 
blood in Bunyan's veins, although England is en- 
titled to the credit of the formation of his character. 
Tinker is a pipsy word according to Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary ; the verb tink means to “rivet, 


including the idea of the noise made in the opera- | 
| The loss of me is not great to you that have many 
| others, and to me the loss is less, since I go to that Christ. 


tion of riveting, a gipsy word.” 
Bunyan says in his Grace Abounding : — 


“ After I had been thus for some considerable time, ano- | 


ther thought came into my mind; and that was whether 
we (his family and relations) were of the Israelites or no? 
For finding in the Scriptures that they were once the pe- 
culiar people of God, thought I, if I were one of this race 
(how significant is the expression!) my soul must needs 
be happy. Now again I found within me a great longing 
to be resolved about this question, but could not tell how I 
should; at last I asked my father of it, who told me we 
(his father included) were not.” 


How strange it is that the world should attempt 
to degrade the immortal pilgrim from being this 


hoa original into being the off-scourings of all | 


ngland! Does caste exist nowhere but in India? 
J. 8. 


New York. 


Folk Lore at Lichfield. — The effigy at the E. 
side of the S, transept is said to be that of one 
of two brothers, who, being worsted in a mutual 
trial of skill in building the western spires, took 
a stone and leaped down and destroyed himself. 

The Bowercoss Hill is said to have been the 
site of a battle between three kings of old, who 
slew each other, the latest survivor being king 
of Lichfield, and so remaining for a time master 
of the field. Mackenzig Watcort, M.A. 





Aueries. 
INEDITED LETTERS BY MR. MORGAN, 


These letters were found among the papers of 
the family of Willoughby of Peyhembury, Devon, 
which became extinct about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. The copy appears to be a cotem- 
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porary one. I send it to “N. & Q.” in ho 
that some of your readers may perhaps be able 
to throw some light on the now mysterious, but 
evidently melancholy, circumstances to- which 
they allude. In Lysons’ Devonshire, p. 453., men- 
tion is made of a family of Morgan, which was for 
fifteen descents possessed of an estate (Morgan's 
Hayes) in the parish of Southleigh, which was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Willoughby’s 
property. W. C. Treverran. 


Wallington. 


“Comfort yourself, my motber, the Holy Ghost be your 
comfort; your son dieth not, but sleepeth till the Lord 
Jesus Christ revive him; such rest in Christ is life, and 
such life shall last long. I go to sleep before you, but we 
shall wake together, and after such waking then shall we 
sleep no more. Then fare... . night or day shall last 
for ever. That book is true that hath all this, therefore 
fear not, my mother; the peace of that Christ and His 
grace overshadow you and yours, and for His mercy’s sake 
serve God, fear God, love God, and teach your children 
this. Trust me, that time is lost in which we do not 
this: I used my time so ill that now my time is gone, 
Whoso abuseth his time shall have his time cut off. 
Warn you my brethren this, I pray, and bless them all. 


I thank Him, that in taking away my time He hath yet 
given me time to love Him, to know Him, to trust in 
Him: I say he hath given me time, yea, and time I have 
had toserve Him, but a slothful servant was I. Howbeit, I 
trust in his mercy that he will not call me to reckoning, 
and, therefore, if anybody hath to account to me, I forgive 
him in the witness of Christ, freely. Bless you, my sis- 
ters; I beseech God to bless them. Bless and forgive the 
widow, I beseech you, my mother, even in these last 
words that ever I shall use to you: you are the root of 
her, and she is a reed subject to many winds: if she forsaké 
her root, there is great danger these times will make her 
wither. I do remember to you my youngest brother: 
if you love me, be good unto him: the rest may do well 
enough. It grieveth me to have done to John Carne 
that wrong that I once did: I pray you, mother, and desire 
my brother to be good to him in that case for which he 
sued. I beseech God to prosper you ever, and my Father 


| Sturton,—a most loving father to all yours. I doubt 


| of God is a bridle to the disordered nature. 


and soul, 


not I have your blessing. Pray for me and forgive me, 
your lost son in this world, whom I trust you shall find 
in Heaven. Joun MorGan.” 

“Even he whom thou hast holpen forth to death, salute 
thee. The Peace of our Lord Jesus Christ and His Grace 
and Mercy be with thee and all thy children! Take 
the counsel of him which loveth thee now no more with 
natural love; for thou hast quenched it, but with a Chris- 
tian love which thou canst not quench. First, serve God 
thyself, and bring up thy children in His fear. The fear 
Be charitable 
and hate nobody, for conceived malice poisoneth the heart 
Never lift up thy plumes again. Trust me, 


| this world is vain. Comfort t } heart and live for thy 


children’s sake. Their father, I think, would not have 
died for thee; woe to those babes if you were gone. 
Trust not these friends of thy husband's side: at last they 


| may chance to hate thee for me. Thou hast the best na- 


tured mother alive. 1 have written that she may love 
thee, yet thou art a simple woman in an open field, 
Trust thine own root, unless thou perish, He is not in 
case now to lie that write thee these, therefore believe him. 
The Lord Jesus Christ bless thee and thine, Forgive 
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me and pray for me. Written by the dying hand of some- 
times thy brother, now by thee ovérthrown. 
“Jouy Moreay.” 
Indorsed, “ Mr. Morgan's letters written before 
his death.” 


THE BERNERS-STREET HOAX. 


Would any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me 
from whence we derive the word hoax, which I 
believe has been added to our vocabulary in the 
present century? My attention to this term has 
been attracted by observing, in “Memoirs of Rev. 
R. H. Barham” (Jngoldsby Legends), that a trick, 
which has had none to parallel it, was contrived 
by the late Theodore Hook and Henry H ‘ 
formerly of Brazen-nose College, with Mr. Bar- 
ham. It may not be unacceptable to many of 
your readers to know some particulars of this | 
prodigious and completely successful imposition, 
which took place on November 26, 1810. The 
subject of it was most unfairly a very respectable 
lady in Berners Street, (it was said of the name of 
Tottingham,) but the situation being centrical was 
considered to have led to the spot being deter- 
mined upon. Very early in the morning wag- 
gons, some with coals and others with furniture 
from holsterers, began to arrive, as well as 
hearse with coffins, and trains of funeral coaches ; 
also tribes of professional men of every imagin- 
able class. At noon the Rt. Hon. Joshua Jona- 
than Smith, the Lord Mayor, with full equipage 
drove up, “ to take the affidavit of the lady, who 
from illness could not attend at the Mansion | 
House.” Six stout men bearing an organ ; cart- 
loads of wine ; drays with beer ; carpet manufac- 
turers, coach and clock makers, curiosity dealers, 
and in short agents and tradesmen of every de- 
nomination, were made dupes of, and in the rear 
almost a myriad of servants “ wanting places” 
helped to increase the crowd. The unfortunate 
victims of this dupery were so impacted together 
that they were unable to make their escape, and 
were compelled for many hours to endure the 
gibes and jeers of the unpitying mob. Till late 
at night the whole neighbourhood was a scene of 
confusion beyond description. Dera. 








Mlinor Queries. 


Swift Family.— Where shall I find the most 
complete collection of genealogical facts relative 
to that family of Swift of which the great hu- | 
morist was so illustrious a member? I am 
anxious to be in possession of all that is already 
known preparatory to commencing some genealo- | 
gical researches which I contemplate. 

About ninety years ago a person of the name | 
of John Swift was in business as a sail-cloth | 
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manufacturer at Whitby; he married Mary Col- 
lins, daughter of Collins, a farmer at Pen- 
dleton, near Manchester. This John Swift's 
father was a Yorkshireman, and is believed to 
have been a farmer. Whether he occupied his 
own land or rented a farm is not known. It is 
certain that he dwelt for the greater portion of his 
life in his native county. A member of the family 
who was an accomplished genealogist compiled a 
pedigree of the family, which demonstrated that 
these Swifts were of the same race as the Dean. 
This gentleman’s papers were lost, destroyed, or 
stolen some years ago. I should be glad of any 
information relative to the ancestors of John Swift. 
As a foundation for farther investigation, it is very 
important to know where John Swift was born, 
where his father lived, and what was his father’s 
Christian name. Epwarp Peacock. 
The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 





Bulgarian, §c., Names.—TI shall be thankful 
to any correspondent of “N. &. Q.” who will 
kindly tell me the meaning of the terminating 
syllable, vo or va, so frequently occurring in the 
names of places in the Turkish Principalities and 
in Albania, &c. 

I give at random some of the names in question, 
viz., Orsova, Rahova, Rassova, Craiva, Bresova, 
Hirsova, Sistova, Petrova, Irnova, Orschova, Mo- 
rava, Margorova, Telova, Turnova; Giurgevo, 
Tettovo, Mezzovo, Mavrovo. Is it the old Scla- 
vonic plural ? A. C. M. 


Columbus. —I have a picture representing a 
man of somewhat under thirty, which I imagine 
may be a portrait of the “long-visaged, grey-eyed 
Genoese mariner” by one of the elder Bellenis. 
It bears a device of a comb with two cockle-shells, 
What I wish to ask is, whether any of your readers 
have met with this device in connexion with 
any representation of Columbus? We are told 
that his father was a woolcomber, and that he, the 
son, worked at the trade, and that he did not 
bear arms till they were given him by Ferdinand. 

M. P. 

“ Pleasure lies in its pursuit.” —Where is this 
line to be found? Shakspeare expresses the same 
thought in the Merchant of Venice, Act II. Se. 6.: 

“ All things that are, 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed.” 
EIRIONNACH. 

Quotation wanted. — 

“The maiden’s majesty, at Art’s commands, 
Inspires the marble, and Athena stands.” 


M. (1.) 


Perham, Sussex. — Wanted information as to 
the situation of Perham in Sussex, said to have 


| once belonged to Sibilla, wife of Herbert; how 


Herbert became possessed of Perham, and who 
his wife was; and any dates as to the time of 
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Herbert and Sibilla’s death. Sibilla was grand- 
mother to Peter Fitz Herbert, one of the Magna- 
Charta barons. M. (1.) 


Cabry Family.— What is known of Joseph 
Cabry, miniature-portrait painter? Who did he 
marry ? 
painter, &c. He was in Ireland during the rebel- 
lion of 1798 ; he was afterwards, from 1810—16, 
major of Duke of York's School at Chelsea. In 
1792 he married Ann Halcrow, at Islington 
church. It is believed the Cabry family were 
related to those of the Lords Petre and Der- 
wentwater. Any particulars or pedigrees of the | 
families, or either of them, will greatly oblige 

James CoLEMAN. 


Bloomsbury. 


Black Paper, &c., for Rubbings of Brasses.— 
Can any of your readers inform me where I can 
obtain the black paper and brass-looking sub- 
stance used for rubbings of monumental brasses? 
[ have seen several, and have been informed some | 
member of the Camden Society invented it. 


T. M. 


Great Gates of the Great Exhibition. — What 
became of the great gates which were exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 1851? If sold, 
who purchased them? and where are they now ? 

A. B. 


English and Welsh Language in Pembrokeshire. 
—As you have correspondents who date from 
Haverfordwest, perhaps some of them could in- 
form me to what extent the English language has 
displaced the Welsh in the county of Pembroke- 
shire. G. C. G. 


Demosthenes’ Advice. — It is said that Demo- 
sthenes, when asked what was the first thing an 
orator should attend to with a view to attaining 
excellence, replied, “action.” The second ? “ ac- 
tion.” The third? “action.” Who transmitted 
this anecdote to posterity, and where is the pas- 
sage to be found? What is the Greek word used 
by Demosthenes for “action,” and what does it 
mean? [I find that my speeches in the House 
don’t tell, and I should like to try Demosthenes’ 
dodge. TRisTRAM. 





Forged Assignats.—I have heard it asserted 
that during the war with France that followed 
the revolution of 1789, Mr. Pitt’s government 
landed on the French coast a large number of 
forged assignats, for the express purpose of weak- 
ening the national credit of the republican go- 
vernment. Can any of your readers say what 
ground there is for this anecdote? It would be 
well for the honour of England, and for the credit 
of modern warfare, if it were totally disproved. 
On the other hand, if true, the historian should be 
enabled to verify the fact. E. C. R. | 


The Vesper Hour said to be “ between the Dog 
and the Wolf.”— Why is the hour of vespers so 
designated? In the year 21-22 of Edward I., 
Agnes, widow of Walter of Hindemers, complain- 


| ing of an assault made on her house, says the in- 


He had a son, Joseph, also a portrait | 


surgents came — 


“Die Dominic&é post annunciationem Beate Maria 
Virginis hora vespertina, scilicet inter canem et lupum, 


| anno regni regis Edwardi duodecimo.” — Rotuli Parl. i. 
122. 


J. W. 


Bibliographical Queries. — Who wrote the fol- 
lowing :— 

1. “ Melantius upon the Education of the People,” 8vo. 
Dublin, 1789. 

2. “Sketch of the Reign of George the Third, from 
1780 to the close of 1790,” 8vo., Dublin, 1791. 

3. “Impartial Relation of the Military Operations in 
Treland, in consequence of the landing of French Troops 
under General Humbert, in August, 1798,” 8vo., London, 
1799, 

4, “Letter to the Roman Catholic Clergy of Ireland on 
Revealed Religion, and the Purity of the early Irish 
Church.” By Catholicus Verus, 8vo., London, 1824. 

ABHBA. 


Stirling Peerage.— The American earl died 
without issue male, his line ending in heirs female. 
Are his collections to substantiate his claim still 
existing ? oJ. M. 


HMlinor Queries with Answers. 


Miniaturists and Tiluminators.— Some weeks 
ago a Query of mine was printed relating to the 
lives of the miniaturists and illuminators. Can 
no one tell me whether anybody has written a 
biography of any of them? I wish especially for 
particulars concerning Anse Memling, Altavante, 
and Giulio Clovio. Joun W. Braptey. 


{ There has been lately printed, but with this provoking 
proviso, “ Not published,” a work of great research, and 
containing a considerable amount of curious and varied 
information, which we hope our correspondent, “by Hook 
or by Crook,” will be able to peruse. It is entitled Two 
Lectures on Illuminated Manuseripts, and of the Art of 
Illumination, London, 1857. This Paradise of Dainty 
Devises is the joint production of Richard Thomson, Li- 
brarian of the London Institution, and William Tite, 
Esq., M P., F.R.S., F.S.A. Two of the artists inquired 
after are noticed in this delightful work. ‘The Florentine 
artist, named ATTAVANTE or VANTE, was employed by 
Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary. M. Curmer has 
published several very interesting specimens of his style, 
the finest of which are taken from the Roman History 
written out of the works of Orosius, a MS. preserved in 
the Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal. Lanzi states that Atta- 
vante was living in 1484; but his royal patron died in 
1490. Don Gioreio Grutto, or Grutio CLovio, was 
born at Grisone, a town in the province of Austrian-Italy 
called Croatia. As Vasari states that “from his child- 
hood he was kept to the study of letters, and that he took 
to design by instinct,” it seems to be almost unquestion- 
able that he was educated in some religious establishment, 
where also he acquired the rudiments of the Art of Illu- 
minating. When he was eighteen he went into Italy, 
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and became a pupil of Giulo Romano; but though his 
original inclination led him to the painting of large sub- 
jects, his instructor and his friends perceived that his 
real excellence lay in the execution of small pictures. 


He accordingly cultivated this talent, and placed himself | 


under the instruction of Girolamo Veronese, called also 
“dei Libri,” a celebrated decorator of books. After the 


devastation of Rome by the Spaniards in 1527, for the | 


sake of security Giulio attached himself to the Order of 
Scopetine Canons-Regular at Mantua, and took their 
habit in the monastery of San Ruffino. In the course of 
the next five years he execnted several very excellent 
works; but in one of those removals from one monastery 
to another, which Vasari states was the manner of those 
friars, he broke his leg, and was taken to the monastery 
of Candiano to be cured. Giulio Clovio died in 1578, at 
the age of eighty; and there is something extremely 
touching and honourable in the manner in which Giorgio 
Vasari writes of him as he was living ten vears previously. 
“ Now Don Giulio,—although being old he does not study 
or do anything but seek the salvation of his soul by 
good works, and a life spent wholly apart from mundane 
affairs, being in all respects an old man, and living as 
such,—does yet continue to work occasionally, amidst the 
repose and comfort by which he is surrounded in the Far- 
nese palace: where he willingly and most courteously 
shows his productions to those who visit him for the pur- 
pose of seeing them, as they would any other of the won- 
ders of Rome.” For notices of Anse Memling, better 
known as Hans Hemling, see Boisserée, in the Kunstblatt, 
No. 11 (1821), and No. 43 (1825). The latest edition of 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 8vo. 1849, gives an ex- 
cellent compendium of the notices of this artist, furnished 
by different writers. ] 


“ Peruvian Tales.”—In 1734 was printed at 
London 

“ Peruvian Tales, related in One Thousand and One 

Hours, by one of the select Virgins of Cusco to the Ynca 
of Peru, to dissuade him from a resolution he had taken 
to destroy himself by Poison.” 
They are represented as “translated from the 
Original French by Samuel Humphreys, Esq.,” 
and are by him dedicated to the Princess Amelia. 
‘Cwo volumes then appeared, and a third was ad- 
vertised. No third volume by Mr. Humphreys 
ever was printed; but in 1739 “ John Kelly, Esq.” 
favoured the world with what it is presumed 
was his own composition, viz. a continuation of 
these tales, the “ French” author having in the 
interim died. Upon turning to the Biographia 
Dramatica, a “ Mr. Humphreys” (Christian name 
not given) is mentioned as the author of three 
oratorios and one opera, and it is said that he 
died at Canonbury, January 11, 1738, aged about 
forty. 

Perhaps some of your correspondents can iden- 
tify the Mr. Humphreys of the Biographia with 
the alleged translator of the Peruvian Tales, and 
mention where the French version is to be found. 
From the appearance of the third volume so soon 
after the death of Humphreys, supposing they are 
the same persons, one might infer that he was not 
a translator, but a manufacturer of the tales; and 
it is odd that the French novelist and his English 
adapter should die about the same time. 


Kelly was probably the same person who is 
| stated in the above work to have written four or 
| five dramatic pieces, and who died July 16, 1751. 
| Lowndes, in his useful but very incomplete 
| work, notices only the third edition of the Peru- 
| wian Tales, Lond. 1750, in 3 vols., and ascribes 
the whole work to Humphreys. 

We regret exceedingly that in the reprint of 
Lowndes almost all the errors have been retained: 
an improved and enlarged edition is much wanted. 


J. M. 


[From the following notice of Samuel Humphreys in 
the Daily Post, copied in Nichols’s History of Canonbury, 
p. 82., it would appear that the dramatist was also the 
translator of Peruvian Tales: “On Jan. 11, 1738 1737}, 
died at Canonbury, aged about forty, Mr. Samuel Hum- 
phreys. ‘He was,’ says the Daily Post, ‘a gentleman 
well skilled in the learned languages, and the polite 
among the modern. Though he was very conversant in 
and fond of history, and every part of the Belles Lettres, 
yet his genius led him chiefly to poetry, in which (had 
Fortune been as indulgent to him as Nature) he would 
have left such compositions as must have delighted late 
posterity. The admired Mr. Handel had a due esteem 
for the harmony of his numbers; and the great Macenas, 
the Duke of Chandos, shewed the regard he had for his 
muse, by so generously rewarding him for celebrating his 
Grace’s seat at Canons. Some disappointments Mr. oe 
phreys met with forced him to appear as a translator, on 
which occasion the graceful ease and other beauties of 
his versions gained him no little applause; but his too 
intense application (for he sometimes wrote the whole 
night), and his never taking any exercise, greatly im- 
paired his health; and at last brought him into a con- 
sumption, which proved fatal to him. His corpse was 
buried, in a private but decent manner, in Islington 
Churchyard.’ He wrote Ulysses, an opera; translated 
Spectacle de la Nature; wrote Canons, a poem, and seve- 
ral other pieces.” ] 


Anonymous Works. — Who wrote the following 
works ? — 

“The Free-born Subject, or the Englishman’s Birth- 
right: asserted against all Tyrannical Usurpations either 
in Church or State. Lond. 1679, 4to. pp. 34.” 

[By Sir Roger L’Estrange. } 

“The History of Passive Obedience since the Refor- 
mation. Amsterdam, 1689, 4to. pp. 132. exclusive of 
preface and list.of authors.” 

[By Abraham Seller. } 
Joszry Rix. 


St. Neots. 


Lady Radclif and her Descendants, — What is 
known of the Lady Mary Tudor Radclif, daughter 
of Francis, Earl of Derwentwater, and her de- 
scendants. Any particulars of them would greatly 
oblige James CoLeMAN. 


({“* Lady Mary Tudor Radcliffe, only daughter of Ed- 
ward [ Francis? ] second Earl of Derwentwater, married 
William Petre of Stamford Rivers, and died without 
leaving issue surviving.” ( Dilston Hall, by W. 8. Gibson, 
1850, p. 28.) The death of her mother, Mary Tudor, na- 
tural daughter of King Charles II., by Mrs. Davis, is 
thus noticed in the Chronological Diary of the Historical 
Register for 1726; “Nov. 5, died at Paris, aged fifty-three 
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years, or thereabouts, the Lady Mary Tudor, Countess 
of Derwentwater, relict of Francis Ratcliffe, second Ear! 
of Derwentwater, who had issue by her three sons and 
one daughter, viz. James, who succeeded his father in the 
earldom, and was beheaded for high treason on Tower 
Hill in 1716, Francis and Charles, and the Lady Mary 
Tudor. She was twice married after the death of the 
Earl, her first husband, viz. to Henry Grehme, Esq.; and 
Rooke, Esq., son of Brigadier- 





after his decease to 


Gen. Rooke.” } 





Replies. 
MILTON'S FIRST EDITION OF “ PARADISE LOST.” 
(2 S. v, 82. 322. 399.) 

The paper of your correspondent Lerueept- 
ensis (2° S. v. 322.) had satisfied me that my 
description of the title-pages to the first edition of 
Paradise Lost was not arranged in the order in 
which those title-pages appeared; and on con- 
sulting the Appendix to Capel Lofft’s edition of 
the First Book of the poem, and finding what was 
evidently a cancelled leaf in the volume with the 
No. 1. a title, undoubtedly the rarest of all, [ sup- 
posed that this pointed out the éezt as first issued. 
But S. W. S. (2° S. v. 399.), states that this leaf 
is in his copy with the title-page of 1668; he 
does not say whether with the name of Parker or 
Simmons. 

Lerureptensts has misunderstood my observa- 
tion as to the reprinting of the preliminary leaves. 
I referred to those which appeared in my copies 
with the title-pages Nos. 2., 3., and 4. I ex- 
pressly said that in No. 5., 1669, they had been 
reprinted. Capel Lofft in what he states re- 
specting the variations in these leaves was not 
perhaps aware that there were two issues with 
the date 1669, to the first of which (No. 4.) the 
unaltered preliminary leaves were prefixed. Ag 
my manuscript was inaccurate, I must ask you to 
reprint the description of the title-pages, so as 
to facilitate a reference to the remarks I wish to 
make. 

No. la. London: Peter Parker and 1667. The 
words “ By Joun Mutton,” are in small type 
and capitals, 


No, 1. London, Peter Parker, &c. 1667. The 
same words in larger characters. 

No. 2. London, Peter Parker, &c. 1668. The | 
Author, J. M. 

No. 3. London, S. Simmons, &c. After the 


name John Milton is an ornament made up of 
printer’s stars. 

No. 4. London, S. Simmons and T. Helder, 
1669. The word Angel is not in italics, and a 
period after Brittain. 

No. 5. agrees with No. 4., except that Angel 
is in italies, and there is a comma after Brittain. 


In both Nos. 4. and 5. the words Little Brittain | 
| tions a title-page to the second edition with the 


are in italics. 


and a duplicate No. 3. are prefixed to the same 
volume, to which I shall refer as No.2. It is 
impossible, without taking the volume to pieces, 
to ascertain which title-page belongs to the text ; 
but my other copy with the No. 3. title does not 
agree with this in the text. S. W.S.’s remark 
already quoted shows that the text must be that 
of either 2. or 3. 

In No. 1. the poem follows the title-page. In 
Nos. 2., 3., and 4., the Address of the Printer to 
the Reader, and the Arguments to each Book, 
follow the title-page, and a Table of Errata also 
precedes the poem. In No. 5. the Address is 
omitted, but the Arguments and Errata succeed, 
and have all been reprinted. 

I take the following list of variations from 
Capel Lofft’s Appendix. 

Errata. 

Lib. i. 1. 4. Hundreds, reads hunderds. In all except 
5, where it reads bundreds (8) read hunderds. 

Lib. iii. 1. 760. For with read in. In No. 2. alone do 
I find this error. Lerureprensis suggests why with 
was left among the errata, even in those copies in which 
the mistake was corrected. 

Lib. v. 1. 257. In 1. 3. and 5. a* new paragraph, and 
a comma after cloud. No. 2. a new paragraph, and no 
comma; in 4. the line is unbroken, and has a.comma. 

Numbers. 

Liber iii. In 1. the numbers of the lines are wrong 
from 50 to 80, then 80 being omitted, 90 falls in the 
right place. In 2. these numbers are correct. In 3., 4., 
and 5., lines 50 to 600 correct, then 600 wrong, and to 
the end like No. 1. 

Liber iii, 1. 530. The 3 is omitted, and no space be- 
tween the 5 and 0 in 1. 2. and 5. In 3. and 4, the 8 is 
omitted, and a space left between the 5 and 0. 

Liber iii. 1. 610 in No. 1. printed for 600, and the num- 
bers wrong to the end of the book. 740 is placed oppo- 
site the 741st line, and 750 opposite the 75lst. Nos. 3., 
t., and 5, agree with 1. In 2. 610 is printed for 600, 
and the numbers run on incorrectly to the 730th line. 
740 is then placed opposite the 731st line, and 750, 760, 
are misprinted. Thus the reference to the 761st line in 
the errata appears to be correct. The book really con- 
tains only 742 lines, and in none of my five copies are the 
numbers correct throughout the whole book. 

Liber iv. In L. and 2. the numbers wrong; 80 for 90, 
and so on to 110. Then 120 correct. In all the others, 
correct. 760 placed a line too high in all, and the num- 
bers continue so to the end of the book. 

Liber v. 510., correct in all but 4. and 5. 
150. 

Liber ix. 230., in all but 5. the 3 is replaced by the 
letter g. 


There reads 


The Verse and Arguments. 


These are not found in No.1. In the Verse 
Lofft gives four variations between the copies 
1668 and 1669, and twenty-four in the Argu- 
ments, These occur in my copies (2, 3, and 4. 
agree, and 5. differs from the others) with the 
exception of the 24t’,, All read cherubim; none 
cherubims. 

On page xxxv. of lists of editions, Lofft men- 


I have five copies; the title-pages Nos. 1 4.,2 | date 1672, small 8yo, twelve books ; he, however, 
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describes only that of 1674, and says in his Pre- 
face, p. iv., that he had never seen the 1672 title- 
page. It is not mentioned by Lowndes. I haye 
three copies, one almost large paper, but the 
date in all is 1674. Has any one ever seen that 
of 1672? Nego-Eporacensis. 





GHOST STORIES. 
(2™ S. v. 233. 285. 341. 462. 487.) 

So much has been recently said upon this sub- 
ject that I think the Beresford story worth re- 
cording in extenso in the pages of “N. & Q.:” it 
may be the means of some of the Tyrone family 
attesting the truth of the facts as therein stated, 
particularly with reference to the possession of the 
pocket-book and the black-ribband, said to have 
been worn round the wrist: — 

“Lord Tyrone and Lady Beresford were born in Ire- 
land; they were both left orphans in their infancy to the 
care of the same person, by whom they were educated in 
the principles of Deism by their guardian. When they 
were each of them about fourteen years of age they fell 
into very different hands. The persons on whom the 


| vered to them a letter sealed with black. 
| pected,’ exclaimed Ladv %., ‘he is dead.’ 


care of them now devolved used every possible endeavour | 


to eradicate the erroneous principles they had imbibed, 
and to persuade them to embrace the revealed religion, 
but in vain; their arguments were insufficient to con- 
vince them, though they were powerful enough to stag- 
ger their former faith. 
other, their friendship continued unalterable, and they 
continued to regard each other with a sincere and frater- 
nal affection. After some years had elapsed and they 
were each of them grown up, they made a solemn pro- 
mise to each other, that whoever should first die would, 
if permitted, appear to the other to declare what religion 
was most approved of by the Supreme Being. Lady 
Beresford was shortly after addressed by Sir Marcus 


Beresford, to whom after a few years she was married; 


Though now separated from each | 


but no change in condition had power to alter her friend- | 


ship; the families frequently visited each other, often 
spent more than a fortnight together. 
one of these visits, Sir Marcus Beresford remarked, when 
his lady came down to breakfast in the morning that her 
countenance was unusually pale, and bore evident marks 
of terror and confusion. He inquired anxiously after her 
health ; she assured him she was well, perfectly well. He 
repeated his inquiries, and begged to know if anything had 
disordered her? She replied no; she was as well as usual. 
‘Have you hurt your wrist, have you sprained it?’ said 
he, observing a black-ribband bound round it. She re- 
plied ‘no, she had not;’ but added, ‘let me conjure you, 
Sir M., never tojnquire the cause of my wearing this rib- 
band; you will never more see me without it; if it con- 
cerned you as a husband to know it,I would not fora 
moment conceal it from you. I never in my life denied 
you a request, but of this I must entreat you to forgive 
my refusal, and never to urge me further on the subject.’ 
‘Very well, my lady,’ said he, smiling, ‘since you so 
earnestly desire me, I will inquire no further.’ 

“The conversation here ended; but breakfast was 
scarcely over when Lady B. inquired if the post was come 
in? She was told it was not. Tn a few minutes she again 
rang the bell for her servant, and repeated the inquiry, 
is not the post yet come? She was told it was not. ‘Do 
you expect any letter?’ said Sir M., ‘that you are so 
anxious concerning the coming of the post,’ ‘I do,’ she 


A short time after | 





answered, ‘I expect to hear that Lord Tyrone is dead; 
he died last Tuesday at four o'clock.’ ‘I never in my 
life,’ said Sir M., ‘believed you superstitious, but you 
must have had some idle dream which has thus alarmed 
you.’ 

“ At that instant a servant opened the door, and deli- 
‘It is as I ex- 
Sir M. opened 
the letter; it came f:..a Lord Tyrone’s steward, and con- 
tained the melancholy intelligence that’ his master had 
died the Tuesday preceding, at the very time Lady B. 
had specified. Sir M. entreated her to compose her spirits, 
and endeavour as much as lay in her power not to make 
herself unhappy. She assured him she felt much easier 
than she had for some time past; and added, ‘I can com- 
municate to you intelligence which I know will prove 
welcome. I can assure you, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that I am with child of a son.’ Sir M. received the 
intelligence with that pleasure which might be expected, 
and expressed in the strongest terms the felicity he 
should experience from such an event, which he had long 
so ardently desired. 

“ After a period of some months, Lady B. was delivered 
of a son. She had been the mother of two daughters 
only. Sir Marcus survived the birth of his son little more 
than four years. After his decease his lady went but lit- 
tle from home; she visited no family but that of a cler- 
gyman who resided in the same village, with whom she 
frequently passed a few hours; the rest of her time was 
entirely devoted to solitude, and she appeared for ever de- 
termined to banish all other society. Theclergyman’s fa- 
mily consisted of himself, his wife, and one son, who at Sir 
M.’s death was quite the youth. To his son, however, she 
was afterwards married in a space of a few years, not- 
withstanding the disparity of his years, and the mani- 
fest imprudence of such a connection, so unequal in every 
respect. 

“The event justified the expectation of every one; 
Lady B. was treated by her young husband with neglect 
and cruelty, and the whole of his conduct evinced him 
the most abandoned libertine, utterly destitute of every 
principle of virtue and humanity. To this, her second 
husband, Lady B. brought two daughters; afterwards, 
such was the profligacy of his conduct, that she insisted 
upon a separation. They parted for several years, when, 
so great was the contrition he expressed for his former 
ill-conduct, that, won over by his supplication and pro- 
mises, she was induced to pardon, and once more reside 
with him; and was, after some time, made the mother of 
another daughter. 

“The day on which she had lain in a month, being 
the anniversary of her birth-day, she sent for Lady 
of whose friendship she had long been possessed, and a 
few friends, to request them to spend the day with her. 
About noon, the clergyman by whom she had been bap- 
tized, and with whom she had all her life maintained an 
intimacy, came into the room to inquire after her health ; 
she told him she felt perfectly well, and requested him to 
spend the day with her, it being her birth-day. ‘ For,’ 
said she, ‘I am forty-eight this day.’ ‘No, my Lady,’ 
answered the clergyman, ‘ you are mistaken, your mother 
and myself have had many disputes concerning your age, 
and I have at length discovered I am right; happening 
to go last week to the parish you were born in, I was re- 
solyed to put an end to my doubt, by searching the re- 
gister, and find that you are forty-seven this day.’ 

“You have signed my death-warrant,’ said she, ‘TI 
have not much longer to live. I must, therefore, entreat 
you to leave me immediately, as I have something of im- 
portance to settle before I die.” 

“When the clergyman had left Lady B., she sent to 
forbid her company coming; and at the same time to re- 
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quest Lady —— and her son, of whom Sir M. Beresford 
was father, and who was then about twelve years of age, 
to come to her apartment. Immediately upon their ar- 
rival, having ordered her attendants to quit the room: 
* I have something to communicate to you both before I 
die, a period which is not far distant. You, Lady, are no 
stranger to the friendship that always subsisted between 
Lord Tyrone and myself; we were educated under the 
same roof, in the’same principles—those of Deism. When 
the friends into whose hands we afterwards fell endea- 
voured to persuade us to embrace the Revealed Religion, 
their arguments, though insufficient to convince us, were 
powerful enough to stagger our former faith, and to leave 
us wavering between two opinions. In this perplexing 
state of doubt and uncertainty, we made a solemn promise 
to each other, that whichever should happen to die first 
would, if permitted by the Almighty, appear to the other, 
to declare what religion was most acceptable to Him. 
Accordingly, one night, when Sir M. and myself were in 
bed, I awakened, and discovered Lord Tyrone sitting by 
my bed-side. I screamed out, and endeavoured, but in 
vain, to awake Sir M. “ For Heaven’s sake, Lord Tyrone,” 
said 1, “by what means or for what purpose came you 
here at this time of night?” “Have you then forgot our 
promise,” said he; “I died last Tuesday at four o’clock, 
and have been permitted by the Supreme Being to appear 
to you, to assure you that the Revealed Religion is the 
true and only religion by which we can be saved. I am 
further suffered to inform you, that you are now with 
child of a son, which is decreed shall marry my daughter ; 
not many years after his birth, Sir M. will die, and you 
will marry again, and to a man whose ill treatment you 
will be rendered miserable by; you will bring him two 
daughters, and afterwards a son, in child-bed of whom 
you will die, in the forty-seventh year of your age.” 
“Just Heaven,” exclaimed I, “and cannot | prevent 
this?” “ Undoubtedly you may,” returned he, “ you have 
a free assent, and may prevent it all by resisting every 
temptation to a second marriage; but your passions are 
strong, you know not their power; hitherto you have 
had no trial, nor am I permitted to tell you; but, if after 
this warning you persist in your infidelity, your lot in 
another world will be miserable indeed.” “ May I ask,” 
said I, “if you are happy?” “Had I been otherwise,” 
said he, “I should not bave been thus permitted to ap- 
pear to you.” “I may thence infer you are happy;” he 
smiled; “but how,” said I, “when morning comes, shall 
I be convinced that your appearance thus to me has been 
real, and not the mere phantom of my own imagination ?” 
“ Will not the news of my death,” said he, “be sufficient 
to convince you?” “No,” returned I, “I might have 
had such a dream, and that dream might accidentally 
come to pass; I wish to have some stronger proof of its 
reality.” “You shall,” said he; then, waving his hand, 
the bed-curtains, which were of crimson velvet, were in- 
stantly drawn through a large iron hoop, by which the 
tester of the bed, which was of an oval form, was sus- 
pended: “In that,” said he, “you cannot be mistaken ; 
no mortal could have performed this.” “True,” said I, 
“ but sleeping we are often possessed of far greater strength 
than awake; though awake I could not have done it, 
asleep I mA shall still doubt.” He then said, 
“You have a pocket-book, in the leaves of which I will 
write; you know my handwriting.” I replied, “ Yes.” 
He wrote with a pencil on one side of the leaves. “ Still,” 
said I, “in the morning, I doubt, though awake, I may 
not imitate your hand, asleep I might.” “ You are hard 
of belief,” said he, “I must not touch you, it would injure 
you irreparably; it is not for spirits to touch mortal 
flesh.” “I do not regard a small blemish,” said I. “You 
are a woman of courage,” said he, “ hold out your hand.” 
I did; he touched my wrist; his hand was aie marble ; 


| asleep. 


| 


| 


| 
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in a moment the sinews shrunk up, every nerve withered. 
“ Now,” said he, “while you liye, let no mortal eye be- 
hold that wrist ; to see it would be sacrilege.” He stopped 
—I turned to him again—he was gone. During the 
time in which I had conversed with him, my thoughts 
were perfectly calm and collected; but the moment he 
was gone, I felt chilled with horror, and a cold sweat 
came over me, every limb and joint shook under me. I 
endeavoured to awake Sir M., but in vain, all my efforts 
were ineffectual. In this state of agitation I lay some 
time, when a shower of tears came to my relief. I dropped 
In the morning Sir Marcus arose and dressed 
himself as usual, without perceiving the state in which 
the curtains remained. When I awoke, I found Sir Mar- 
cus was gone down. I arose, and having put on my 
clothes, went into the gallery adjoining our apartment 
and took from thence a long broom, such a one as ina 
large house is frequently used to sweep the corners, with 
the help of which, though not without difficulty, I took 
down the curtains, as I imagined their extraordinary 
position would excite wonder among the servants, and 
occasion inquiries I wished to avoid. I then went to my 
bureau, locked up the pocket-book, and took out a piece 
of black ribband, which I bound round my wrist. When 
T came down, the agitation of my mind on my counten- 
ance was too visible to pass long unobserved by Sir M.; 
he instantly remarked my quite and inquired the 
cause. I assured him I was well, perfectly well; but in- 
formed him Lord Tyrone was no more; that he died on 
the preceding Tuesday, at the hour of four, and at the 
same time entreated him to drop all inquiries concerning 
the black ribband he noticed on my wrist. He kindly 
desisted from further importunity, nor did he ever after 
imagine the cause. You, my son, as had been foretold, 
I brought into the world; and in little more than four 
years after your birth, your father died in my arms. 
After this melancholy event, I determined, as the only 


| probable means by which to avoid the dreadful sequel of 


the prediction, to give up every pleasure, and to pass the 
remainder of my days in solitude: but few can endure to 
remain in a state of sequestration. I commenced an in- 


| tercourse with one family, and only one; nor could I then 


see the fatal consequences which afterwards resulted from 
it. Little did I imagine that their son, their only son, 
then a mere youth, would prove the person destined by 
fate to prove my undoing. Th a few years I ceased to re- 
gard with indifference; I endeavoured by every possible 
means to conquer a passion, the fatal consequences of 
which (if I should ever be weak enough to yield to its 
impulse) I too well knew, and fondly imagined I should 
overcome its influence; when the evening of one fatal 
day terminated my fortitude, and plunged me in a mo- 
ment down that abyss I had been so long meditating how 
to shun. He had frequently been soliciting his parents 
to go into the army, and at length obtained their per- 
mission, and came to bid me farewell before his departure. 

“*The moment he entered the room, he fell down on 
his knees at my feet, and told me he miserable — 
that I alone was the cause of it. That instant my forti- 
tude forsook me, I gave myself up for lost; and consider- 
ing my fate as inevitable, without further hesitation 
consented to an union, the immediate result of which 
I knew to be misery, and its end death. The conduct of 
my husband, after a few years were passed, amply war- 
ranted my demand for a separation; I hoped by this 
means to avoid the fatal sequel of the prophecy; but, 
won over by his repeated entreaties, I was prevailed on to 
pardon, and once more to reside with him, though not 
until after I had, as I supposed, passed my 47th year; 
but, alas! I have heard this day from indisputable au- 
thority, that I have hitherto laid under a mistake with 
regard to my age, that I am but 47 this day. Of the 
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near approach of my death, therefore, I entertain not the | 


least doubt, but I do not dread its arrival; armed with 
the sacred precept of Christianity, I can meet the King 


of Terrors without dismay; and without a tear bid adicu | 


to the regions of mortality for ever. . 

“«When I am dead, as the necessity of its conceal- 
ment closes with my life, I wish that you, my Lady, 
would unbind my wrist, take from thence the black rib- 
band; and let my son, with yourself, behold it.’ Lady B. 
here paused for some time, but resuming her conversation, 
she entreated her son to behave so as to merit the high 
honour he would in future receive from an union with 
Lord Tyrone’s daughter. Lady B. then expressed a wish 
to lie down on a bed to compose herself to sleep. Lady 
and her son immediately called her attendants, and 
quitted the rcom, after having first desired them atten- 





tively to watch their mistress; and should they observe. 


any change in her, to call instantly. An hour passed, 
and all was silent in the room; they listened at the door, 
and every thing was still; but in about half an hour 
more, a bell rung violently. They flew to her apartment ; 
but before they reached the door of it, they heard the 
servants exclaim ‘ My mistress is dead.’ Lady then 
desiring the servants to quit the room: Lady B.’s son 
with herself approached the bed of his mother ; they knelt 
down by the side of it. Lady —— then lifted up her 





hand, unbound the black ribband, and found the wrist 
exactly in the same state Lady B. had described — every | 


nerve withered, every sinew shrunk up. Lady B.’s son, 
as has been By meng is now married to Lord Tyrone’s 
daughter. e black ribband and pocket-book are now 
in the possession of Lady » by whom the above nar- 
rative is stated, in Ireland; who, together with the 
Tyrone family, will be found ready to attest its trath. — 
Dublin, August, 1802.” 

J. Sezep D. 





Sewardstone. 





TUNBRIDGE WELLS AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(2™ S. vi. p. 8.) 
The note of Mr. Dorrant Cooper reminds me 





of some verses in MS. relating to the same sub- | 


ject, which I found some time since in looking 
over a quantity of old papers. The second is, b 
apprehend, the later production of the two, and 
which might be readily dated if I happened to 
have at hand any memoir of Beau Nash, who was 
eighty-three years of age at the period illustrated 
by the verses. And I will leave to others better 
versed than myself in the fashionable scandal of 
that celebrated watering-place to fill up the 
blanks in the poetry, required as much by the 
rhythm as the rhyme. W. S. 


“ Tunbridge Life. 
1 


“ All you that wish the world to learn, 
To Tunbridge Wells repair-a, 
Where you will see more in a day 

Than elswhere in a year-a. 
Not that our numbers do surpass 
What you may elswhere find-a, 
Bat here no mortals you can meet 
An hour in a mind-a. 


Song. 





2. 
“ At eight o’clock they’re wondrous fond, 

At nine they’ll hardly know ye, 

At ten perhaps you’re made they’re joke, 
At Church they’ll fav’r show ye, 

For least their thoughts should fix on prayer, 
They ev'ry one will greet-a 

With, how do you do? are you a player? 
And, where shall we two meet-a? 


8. 
“ A twelve they to the well repair, 
Of Lethe drink so deep-a, 
That tho’ you think you have ’em fast, 
They'll no appointment keep-a. 
A turn they walk; a Raffle throw, 
Tho’ nought they e’er shall gain-a 
Unless they ieave such trifling sport, 
And throw a merry main-a. 
4. 
“ The next two hours as chance directs, 
In play their time is spent-a, 
At Hazard, Basset, or Quadrille, 
Scarcely with all content-a. 
For Rowly-Powly, noble game, 
There eyes and ears invite-a, 
And Pass and No Pass is a sound 
Which gives them true delight-a. 


5.* 


“ At five the Church bell rings e’m out 
Where custom makes them pray-a, 
But with how much devotion fir’d 
I'll not pretend to say-a. 


6. 
“ At six the walks and walls are cler’d, 

And all the Belles are seated, 

At Upton’s, Morley’s, or at Smith’s, 
With tea and tattle treated ; 

For to do justice to the Beaux, 
In scandal they ne’r deal-a, 

For each one’s of himself too full 
To mind the Commonweal-a. 


7 


“ From six till ten they dance or play, 
Or Punches grace attend-a, 

Oh! that his sage rebukes would make 
Them their wild ways amend-a, 
What’s after that among them done 

Judge as you can the best-a; 
But sure ’twere wise if with my muse 
They all would go to rest-a.” 


No. 2. 


“ Say Muse the names of all the motley throng, 
Whom Tunbridge lulls with Country dance and song, 
Whom empty Love inflames and Water cools, 
Begin, and give a Catalogue of Fools. 
Trembling with Palsies, and decrepit age 
N....h stand foremost in the crowded page, 
That child of eighty! own'd without dispute 
Thro’ all the realms of Fiddling absolute ; 
Alas! old Dotard! is it fit for thee 
To couple dancing fools at eighty-three ? 
Go, get thee to thy Grave, we’re tired all 
To see thee still, still tottering round a Ball. 
But Hark, my Muse, what distant noise approaches ? 
French horns I hear and rattling sound of coaches! 


* The first four lines of this stanza are absent. 
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Lo! with retinue proud from Lewis race 
Usher’d by bowing Peers arrives his Grace, 
With civil pride our homage he receives, 
And nods from side to side to grinning slaves. 
There gentle A... hb....m familiar Bows, 
And youthful M . . . ch declines his laurell’d brows, 
(Him the proud Laurell of th’ Olympic game 

And Chariot races consecrate to fame.) 

There A..... y pays his Levee sneer, 

And for one moment quits his Lovely F...r, 

There foreign princes, envoys, plenipo’s, 

Germans and Russian, Frenchmen, Friends and Foes, 
All crowd to catch the Ministerial look, 

And pay obeisauce to th’ Almighty D... ke. 

But who comes here so gallant and so airy? 

Oh! ‘tis the pulvill’d and the gay Sir H...rr..y, 
Painted for sight and essenc’d for the smell, 

In spite of nine and forty he looks well. 

Vermillion lends his Cheeks a blushing grace, 

And fills up all the furrows of the Face. 

O Lady K..... why are you alone? 

Why were the dear Miss P . . .. ms left in Town? 
But for amends here easy L ....n swims 

In loose undress and negligence of Limbs ; 

So indolently gracefull you wou'd swear 

*T was Cleopatra’s self that saunter’d there. 

Nor let us pass the little face of Nevill, 

Long since styl’d decent, sensible, and civil, 

And sure that praise was true; — but why my dear, 
So very intimate, so close with F....r? 

O happy F ...! whose husband roams abroad, 

And leaves her eas’d of that ungratefull load, 
Leaves her to Love and A.....y free, 

Leaves her to Tunbridge Walks and Liberty! 
These are the prime — the rest ’twere long to tell, 
Who in the Wilds of Kent and Yorkshire dwell, 
Misses and Fops, ’twere tedious to rehearse, 
Coxcombs below the Dignity of Verse. 

Peace then B.... by, whom his Name describes, 
A clumsy dunce among the Female tribes: 

To Joke the awkward heavy Coxcomb tries, 

And thinks each Woman that beholds him dies. 
Peace to the stale impertinence of Colley, 

His old, absurd, and out of fashion’d folly ; 

Peace to a thousand Girls with idiot faces, 

Whom yet some fools call Goddesses and Graces ; 
Peace to the noisy chatt’ring crew who strive 
To seem the most transported things alive. 

Yet let us pay a compliment to W.... d, 

Ripe as the swelling clusters of the Vineyard, 
Happy she smiles with inoffensive joy, 

Happy to dance with Monsieur M... . poix. 
More fools appear and more in plenteous crops, 
But damn the rest, I’m sick of numb’ring Fops.’ 


BPISTOLEH OBSCURORUM VIRORUM. 
(2™ §. vi. 22, 41.) 

The following so-called epigram on the above 
work is printed in Schelhorn’s Amenitates Lite- 
rarie (tom. ix. pp. 660, 661.). I will only add 
that it is certain that Erasmus had no hand in the 
satire, — 

“Dum Monachi Hebream Reuchlini prodere Musam 
Sacrilegi tentant, Biblia sacra puta: 
Dumque Sophistarum gens illiterata Camoenas 
Humanas nostris pellit ubique scholis : . 
Nobilis Huttenus docto collusit Erasmo, ’ 
. Atque hunc composuit non sine laude librum. 
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In quo nil fictum est nisi nomina sola virorum, 
Quorum opera et studia hic verbaque vana notat. 
Utque magistrorum nostrorum barbariem ille 
iris perstringens salibus exagitat ; 
Sic tu non lusum, sed inertia secula ride, 
Vel potius defle tempora stulta hominum.” 


Among the imitations of the Epistole which 
have appeared at various times, Schelhorn men- 
tions one to which Jansenism gave occasion. The 
title is this: — 

“Epistola Doctorum et Eloquentorum et Catholicorum 
Virorum ad varia membra et supposita 8. Facultatis Colo- 
niensis pro congratulatione et aliis materiis seu subjectis 
supra declarationem prelibate Facultatis circa Constitu- 
tionem S. D. Clementis XI. contra P. Quesnel, autore 
venerando Domino Joanne Javobson, Vicario Viaerdini- 
ensi, Aquisgrani, 1715.” 


Wii J. Deane. 
Ashen Rectory. 





Mr, Gladstone, in his Homer and the Homeric 
Age, has put forward at some length a theory that 
Artemis or Diana is the traditive tepresentative 
of the Virgin Mary. In a passage quoted by 
Pror. De Morgan (2" S. vi. 23.) from the Epi- 
stole Obscurorum Virorum, I find an identical 
theory stated. The passage is, “ Diana significat 
beatissimam Virginem Mariam, ambulans multis 
virginibus hinc inde.” 

The coincidence appears to me worth noting; 
while the different spirit with which the two 
writers view the same, theory presents a strong 
contrast. If I might add an undergraduate’s 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone’s work, I would say that 
it appears to me so far to excel all that has been 
hitherto written on the subject, amounting to an 
extensive library, as to make it desirable that an 
auto-da-fe on the Caliph Omar principle should 
be forthwith made of all the previous commen- 
taries, Wolff's Prolegomena especially included. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 

Amber in the Old Testament (2™ §. vi. 57.) — 
The Hebrew word (chashmal), which occurs three 
times in Ezekiel, i. 4. 27., viii. 2., and which is 
rendered jjAexrpoy in the Septuagint and amber 
in the authorised version, is considered by biblical 
critics to be a metallic substance ; namely, either 
a mixture of gold and silver, or a mixture of gold 
and brass, or brass simply. See Winer’s Bibi. 
Realwort., art. Metalle. e Wette, in his version 
of the Old Testament, renders the word by Gol- 
derz. G. C. Lewis. 


Blue and Buff (2™ §. v. 304.)—In the No- 


| Popery Riots of 1780, the colour worn by Lord 


George Gordon and his friends was blue. The 
leaders of the vast concourse of men who marched 
from St. George’s Fields to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment wore blue ribands in their hats; and each 
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division was preceded by a banner, bearing the 
words “No Popery.” (Cunningham’s Handbook 
of London, art. “ S eehendont Hall.) When the 
riots were at their height, Lord George Gordon 
appeared in the House of Commons with a blue 
cockade ; upon which Col. Herbert stood up ia 
his place, and declared that he would not sit in 


the House while a member wore the badge of 


sedition in his hat; and that, unless the noble lord 
removed the offensive cockade, he would cross 
the floor and remove it himself. Lord George, 
pretending to yield to the wishes of his friends, 
took down the cockade, and put it in his pocket. 
(Massey’s History of England during the Reign 
of George III, vol. ii. p. 465.) The account of 
these riots in the Annual Register for 1780 men- 
tions the blue cockade in several places, as also 
blue flags. See Ann. Reg. vol. xxiii. pp. 191. 257. 
261. 272, 273. L. 
Greenwich Palace (2™ S. v. 457.) —In reply to 
the inquiry concerning engravings of old Green- 


wich Palace, if your correspondent will favour me 
with a call I shall have great pleasure in showing 


“ Carrenare” (2™ §. vi. 37.) — The difference 
between docking and careening a ship consisted 
in this; that, in careening, a ship was laid on her 
side in the water. A representation of a ship so 
“laid over” may be seen in Falconer’s Marine 
Dictionary, edited by Burney (1830), Plate VII. 
Fig. 5.; and also in Jal’s Glossaire Nautigque 
(1848), p. 423., where the hull appears “ le cété 
droit dans l'eau, et la moitié gauche de la caréne 
au soleil.” As, in Chaucer's days, there was a 
royal palace at Greenwich, there can be no dif- 
ficulty in supposing that the high-born dames of 
the court knew the difference between a dry and 
a careening dock. 

Though well aware that wooers in those days 
were often sent forth, by dames whom they sought 
to win, on pilgrimages into distant lands, I am 
still inclined to think that the three lines at pre- 


| sent in question refer to a mandate of a different 


him a large collection of old engravings, drawings, | 


— &c., connected with “ our pleasant, per- 
ect, and princely palaice.” 
W. Pornam Letusrines. 
Greenwich Hospital. 


Swift (2°¢ S. vi. 24.) — “ An old woman lately 
died in St. Patrick Street at the age of 110 years; 


kind, and one which was to be executed forth- 
with :—“ anone that he go hoodlesse” &c. Chaucer 
commends her whose praises he sings, for not 
exacting any such task. Is not this commenda- 
tion, as I have already ventured to suggest (2°¢ 
S. iii. 299.), a satirical allusion to some fair ladye 
of the court who had actually imposed such a 


| journey? As the mandate was to “ go hood- 


| lesse,” 


and being asked if she remembered the appear- | 


ance of the celebrated dean, she described it mi- 
nutely ”!! 

The interrogator must have been very gullible ; 
or else he must be liable to be suspecged of being 
akin to the dean’s hero, Gulliver. 

If by dying lately we can allow him to mean as 
long as eight years ago, the old woman would 
only have been an infant in arms in 1741. 
Swift died in 1745, and having become decidedly 
insane or idiotic in 1741, is not likely to have 
been allowed to exhibit himself in the streets 
after that, so that the old woman must have had 
avery precocious power of observation, as well as 
a wonderfully tenacious memory. H. W. 


Dean | 


Junius’ Letters to Wilkes (2°*S. vi.44.)—The late | 


much respected Mr. Joseph Parker of Oxford was 


the Rev. Peter Elmsley’s executor, whose library of 


a books was purchased by Messrs. Payne & 


oss of Pall Mall, of which a considerable portion | 


was sold at Oxford to members of the University. 
Mr. Parker apes particular instructions 
from Dr. Elmsley relative to the Wilkes papers. 
Probably Mr. Parker's son, the Rev. Edward 
Parker, Rector of Great Oxendon, Northampton- 
shire, could give information respecting them ; or 
Mr. J. H. Parker of Oxford may know what be- 
came of these interesting papers. 


| buss ; and for the following reason : 


may it not have been laid upon Chaucer 
himself, who is generally pictured with a hood, 
but who certainly never visited Palestine ? 

Although the Red Sea was on one memorable 
occasion divided, yet, as it soon closed again, one 
cannot easily suppose that it went in Chaucer's 
days by the name of the “ dry sea.” Nor, if it did, 
can we imagine a high-born dame so cruel as to bid 
her suitor “ walk into” it, an exploit which al- 
most cost the lives of Bonaparte and his suite. 

Tuomas Boys. 

Biunderbuss (2 §. v. 396.) — Without de- 
tracting anything from the explanation of the 
word blunderbuss, as possibly having its origin in 
the stunning (étonnants, attonantes) effects of the 
explosion, [ may be permitted to observe that a 
derivation from the Dutch bulderen (to bellow, to 
thunder, to roar, cognate with balderen) would 
answer the purpose very well. Though, as far as 
I can remember, the word bulderbus does not occur 
in Dutch, still we have the term bulderbas, which 
now means a blustering fellow, but which, in 
olden time, may have signified a blunderbuss, 
even as, till this day, draribas (from draaijen, to 
turn) denotes a swivel. 

Now, as nobody likes not to understand the 
sense of a word he uses, and would rather change 
it than leave it unexplained, the term bulderbas 
may very well, in such a way, have been trans- 
formed into the English sounding term blunder- 
the short and 
wide-mouthed blunderbuss was, most probably, 


H.F. | loaded with slugs, which its explosion would needs 














spread around. In close fights it was a very ap- 
propriate weapon for one against many ; and thus 
we see the guards of old mail-coaches provided 
with it, to make amends for inferiority in number. 
Now, may not the name blunderbuss have been 
derived from its hits at random, — an explanation 
that very well does for the human blunderbuss 
too ? J. H. van Lanner. 
Zeyst. 


Tattooed Britons (2™ 8. v. 103.) — Your cor- 
respondent L. adverts to the custom, which the 
ancient Britons, partly at least, had in common 
with the Sandwich Islanders, of tattooing their 
bodies with blue. It is not uninteresting to find, 
that this painful mode of ornamenting the human 
form still exists, not only amongst sailors in Eng- 
land, but also on the Continent ; and that it is no 
uncommon thing there to see a labourer’s breast 
and arms pricked with various devices. Amongst 
the military in Holland gunpowder is rubbed into 
the needle-wounds, and a blue colour ensues. 
The only difference is, that we do not see now 

 —— pictos ore Britannos.” 
J. H. van Lennepr. 

Zeyst. 


Byron and Henry Kirke White (2™ S. vi. 35.)— 
Among the variety of sources to which reference 
has been made as suggesting to Byron the memor- 
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able simile of the “struck eagle, in his eulogy on | 
Henry Kirke White, I do not remember an allu- | 


sion to the noted Sir Roger L’Estrange’s Fables of 
ZEsop and other Eminent Mythologists. And yet 
the book had extraordinary popularity in its day, 


notwithstanding the coarse vulgarity of its style ; | 
and was one eminently calculated, from the amus- | 


ing variety of its contents, to excite the attention 
of the schoolboy, to whom the homely familiarity 
of its language would be rather acceptable than 
otherwise. Byron's famous satire was an early 
work, written when all his school recollections 
were fresh upon him; and it is therefore not im- 
probable that the image which he has expanded 
so eloquently may have had its humble origin in 
the 48th Fable of L’Estrange’s collection, which 
is as follows : — 
“ The Eagle and Arrow, 

“ An Eagle that was watching upon a Rock once for a 
Hare, had the ill Hap to be struck with an Arrow. This 
Arrow, it seems, was feather’d from her own Wing, which 
very Consideration went nearer her Heart, she said, than 
Death itself.” 

L’Estrange’s “ Reflection” on the above, and 
the fable of the “ Thrush taken with Birdlime,” 
which immediately follows it, thus terminates ; 
and I quote the passage, because it somewhat 
strengthens the probability before suggested : — 

“ There needs little more to be said,” he remarks, “ to 
the Emblems of the Zagle and the Thrush, than to ob- 


serve, that both by Chance, and by Nature, we are made | 
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accessary to our own Ruins: And that’s enough to trouble 
a Body, though not to condemn him.” 
T. C. Surra. 


P. S. I have been told that a similar image oc- 
curs in the works of the famous Jeremy Taylor. 
Can any of your correspondents refer me to the 
passage ? 

Heraldry (Scottish) (2* S. vi. 32.)— I suspect 
that the work on heraldry which your correspon- 
dent Asusa is in quest of is the one compiled by 
“ David Deuchar of Morningride, Seal Engraver 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales,” and 
published in one vol. 8vo. at Edinburgh in 1805, 
and which was afterwards “enlarged” by his son 
“ Alexander,” and published in 2 vols. 8vo. in 
1817 under the title of British Crests. The com- 
pa may have got a pension from the crown, but 

rather suspect not. The “ extensive Heraldic 
Library, valuable MSS..and Manuscript collec- 
tions relative to the Principal Families of Scot- 
land,” which had been formed by the Deuchars 
during a period of upwards of EIGHTY YEARS, 
was sold by auction at Edinburgh in April, 1846. 

T. G.S. 

King Alfred's Jewel (2™ S. vi. 46.) —An accu- 
rate description of this jewel, with five figures 
drawn on stone by the author, may be found at 
pp. 92—98. of Gorham’s Hist. and Antig. of 
Eynesbury and St. Neots in Huntingdonshire, — a 
work not often found complete, and of which no 

erfect copy has been retained in the British 

fuseum. Dr. Hickes concluded that the figure 
on the obverse probably represented St. Cuth- 
bert, who is said by William of Malmesbury to 
have appeared to Alfred at Athelney. But Mr. 
Gorham remarks that all the other chronicles 
which refed#to this incident agree that it was St. 
Neot, not St. Cuthbert, who was seen by Alfred 
in his sleep both at Athelney and on other occa- 
sions. St. Neot was the relative and the spiritual 
counsellor of the king, and was venerated by him 


| above all other saints; and Mr. Gorham thinks it 


can scarcely admit of a reasonable doubt that the 
miniature was intended for that holy man. The 
legend given at p. 47. is not quite correct: it 
should be ¥ NELFRED MEL HEHT GEVVR- 
GAN. The jewel was found in 1693 at Newton 
Park, some distance north of the site of Athelney 


| Abbey ; in 1698 it was in the possession of Colonel 


N. Palmer of Fairfield in Somersetshire ; and in 

1718 was deposited in the Ashmolean Museum 

by his son, Thomas Palmer, Esq. Josepn Rix. 
St. Neots. 


“ Pittance” (2"¢ §. v. 437. 526.) — The word 
pittance is derived from the Low-Latin pictantia ; 
which is explained by Du Cange to be “ Portio 
monachica in esculentis ad valorem unius Pictz, 
lautior pulmentis que ex oleribus erant, cum pic- 
tantie essent de piscibus et hujus modi.” A 
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picta was a small coin of the counts of Poitou 
(Pictavium). Afterwards pictantia, or pitantia, 
came to mean a portion of food, or a meal gene- 
rally. The officer who distributed the rations of 
the monks in a convent was hence called pictan- 
liarius, or pitancier ; and the same name was ex- 
tended to a steward, or maitre Chétel. Roquefort, 
Gloss. de la Langue Rom., explains pitancerie as 
“lieu d'un convent ot se faisoient des distribu- 
tions de vivres pour les repas des religieux.” As 
the word pictantia, or pitantia, appears to have 
been sometimes extended to distributions of food 
made to the poor at monasteries, its origin was 
misconceived, and it was supposed to be derived 
from pietas or pitié. Hence, in Italian, writ- 
ten pretanza, in allusion to pieta. 





University Hoods (2™ S. vi. 39.) —The statutes 
of Elizabeth for the government of the University 
of Cambridge direct the wearing of the hood as 
well as of the gown by graduates within the pre- 
cincts of the University : — 


“Statuimus ut Nemo ad aliquem in universitate gradum 
evectus nisi toga talari caputioque ordini congruente.... 
indutus Collegio exeat.... Et si quispiam disputationi 
publice in sua facultate, publicis in ecclesia Beate Marix 
precibus, concioni ad clerum, sepulturis, congregationibus 
sine toga habitu et caputio gradui conveniente juxta an- 
tiquum academi# morem interfuerit, eandem mulctam in- 
currat.”—Cap. xvi. 


In the pulpit of St. Mary’s church the non- 
regent hood, and not that proper to the degree, 
was to be worn : — 


“Concionatores autem in concione sua utentur caputio 
usitato non-regentis.”—Cap. xlv. 


On the 24th May, 1414, a statute was passed by 
the senate enacting, — 

“Quod nullus baccalaureus, cujuscunque fuerit facul- 
tatis, in scholis, processionibus aut aliis actibus quibus- 
cunque uti presumat penula aliqua vel pellura aut 
duplicatione de serico, sindone, aut veste altera consimilis 
pretii seu valoris in tabardo, caputio aut in alio habitu | 
quocunque scholastico sed tantum furruris buggeis aut | 
agninis, quibus in suis caputiis solummodo uti debent, 
....”"—Statuta antiqua in ordinem redacta, 176. 





I have not time at present to enter more fully 
into the subject. W. M. C. 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. 


Payment of M. P.’s (2 S. iv. 440.) —In 1660, 
as appears by an entry in their books, the Com- 
mon Council of Newcastle-upon-Tyne ordered | 
Mr. Elliot to be paid 182d. 10s., or at the rate of | 
10s. per diem for the time he sate as Burgess for | 
the town in the Long Parliament, 1647-8. 

E. H. A. | 

Engravers’ Impressions (2™ §. vi. 37.) — Your 
correspondent H. M. is very nearly correct in his | 
description. If any of your readers are interested 
in the matter, I should have great pleasure in | 
showing them the modus operandi, as there are 
several little matters to attend to, such as the 








peculiarity of the wax, and also the different heat 
required for metal and stone seals, which cannot 
well be described. To a collector the information 
would be valuable, as the proof impressions will 
keep much better than those taken in the ordinary 
manner. I enclose my own 

“ Instructions for taking Impressions from Metal and 
Stone Seals.—W arm the seal a little by holding the face 
of it near the side of a candle,—make it so as you can just 
feel it warm against your face. Then take the stick of 
wax and hold it above the candle, that the end of it may 
be melted without burning; apply it to the letter, and 
stir it to the required shape, Press the warm seal down 
quickly while the wax is tolerably hot, let it remain a few 
seconds, and remove it carefully. Metal seals require to 
be made warmer than stone.” 

“ To produce the Dead Surface, as in Proof Impressions. 
—Warm the seal, take a soft plate brush, and rub it in 
a little olive oil; brush over the warm seal with it by 
sticking the ends of the hair on the face of the seal; then 
dip a good size pencil brush in the best Chinese vermi- 
lion, and tap it lightly on the greasy seal; blow off the 
loose vermilion from the seal, and melt the wax and 
seal as above.” 

T. Morine. 

44. High Holborn. 


To obtain Copies of Seals from Impressions 
@ S. vi. 171.) — When the impression is not 
cracked or underset. The best manner is with 
plaster of Paris; first having oiled the surface, 
mix the plaster, and work the same in with a 
brush, so as to prevent any air-bubbles being on 
the surface. After that, thicken the back up to a 
point so as to form a knot to pull it off with, 
which, if the plaster is good, will be in about five 
minutes. Then place the cast near the fire to 
dry, which will take some time; then shape it 
with a sharp knife to the required thickness, and 
then immerse it into clean boiled linseed oil for 
five minutes; take it out, and let it stand with 
the impression part upwards for a few hours, and 
then it will be ready for all ordinary uses for 
taking impressions ; the oil preventing it sticking, 
and likewise hardening the plaster. 

When the impressions are cracked and underset. 
Bread, kneaded up as described in “ N, & Q.” is 
the best method. 

Gutta Percha is not well adapted for the pur- 
pose, in consequence of its being affected by heat. 


| In use the sharpness and shape is soon lost. 


The electrotype, where the impression can be 
destroyed or others obtained, is by far the best 
method of reproducing the original. T. Morine. 





Miscellaneous, 
BOOK SALES. 


One of the most remarkable collections of Waltonian 
literature was sold by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, on 
Friday, July 16, 1858. Of course the most covetable lot 
was No. 129., being a collection of the whole five editions 
of The Compleat Angler, published during the author’s life : 
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501. 10s.—This was followed by another tempting lot, 
The Angler of 1676, containing Walton's double auto- 
graph signature at full length, with an autograph letter 
of fourteen lines to his friend Mrs, Wallop, wife of | 
Henry Wallop, Esq. of Farley, co. Southampton, 35.— 
Pickering’s beautiful edition of The Angler, 1836, illus- 
trated with 580 ancient and mode Hs ear 241. 10s. 
—The Se f Angling, a poem by J. D. [John Den- 
nys |, first edition, 1613, 64: the Se sond E dition, Bi. 14s. : 
and the Fourth Edition, 1652 i/. 10s.—Love and Truth, 
1680, attributed to Walton, 3/. 3s a presentation copy 
of Walton’s Lives, 1670, with the author’s autograph, 
5l. 10s. At the same sale the following rare and curious 
work turned up: An Effectual Shove to the Heavy- Arse 
Christian, by William Bunyan, Minister of the Gospel in 
South Wales. Sold by Wm. Pennock, a picture shop in 
Pannier Alley, in Paternoster Row, printed for the author, 
and sold by J. Re 1, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 1768. The 
owner of this curious volume g count of it in 
“N Q.” 1* S. vi. 38. ; sal £16. 515. 594.; 

17. It also contains a folding satirical plate en- 
titled “ Faction Disp! yd,” in which the “ Whore of 
Babylon” is seated on a monster, the Devil 
firing the tail ; up start the heads of “ Tindal, Hoadly, 
the Pope, De Foe, Sir Roger L’Estrange, and Milton.” 
The pl seems of an carlier date than the volume. It 
sold for 91 2s. 6d. We must not forget to » that 
the first lition of Master Richard Verstegan’s Restitution 
of Decayed Qntelligence in A tiquities, 1605, sold for 12. 13s. 
— Lot our worthy correspondent Grorce Orror, 
Esq., would no doubt have ured had it possessed 
autograph of John Bunyan instead of that of Archbish 
Laud: “ Tindall, Frith, and Barnes: the whole Workes | 
of these three worthy Martyrs, and principall Teachers of 
the Churche of England, collected and compiled in one 
tome together, beyvng before scattered,” a portrait, by 
Pasa, from the Heroologia, inserted, black letter, Arch- 
bishop Laud’s copy with his autograph signature, prior 
to his elevation to the ey pate, on the title to Frith’s 
Works. Printed by John Dave, fol, 1573, 61 6s.—A sin- 
gularly pure copy of Edmund Spenser's Works, fol. 1611, 
sold for St 7s. 6 
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| Voyage to the Nether- 
by Captaine Carleill, 
The Byble in Eng- 
by Thomas [ Cran- 
of Cantorbury. tichard Grafton, 
), 1540 lo this lot is the fol- 
lowing note: “First edition of Cranmer’s Bible, s 1d 
imoves ssion, the date of the first impression is * April,’ that 
given to the second in Lowndes (new edition) is ‘ July.’ 
rhis copy agrees with the latter, but the differen > of 
date should be noted,” It sold for 22/. 10s. — Bridges and 
Whalley’s Northamptonshire, 2 vols. fol., interleaved 
1791, containing 1387 coats of beautifully painted 
by Dowse, 40/ iv’s Confutation of the Abbots 
of Crosraguels {| Qui: Kennedy }, Masse, black-lett 
ito., 1563, 114. — De Iiry et M. Merian, Collectiones Pere- 
grinationum in Indiam Occidentalem et Indiam Orie 
lem, 25 parts in 7 vols. fol., 1500-1634, — Frois 
Chronicles, fir edition, black-letter, fol., by 
Pynson, 1523-5, 40/.— Hasted’s Kent, 4 vols. fol., 1778- 
99. The copy MS. correctior 
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both parts in 1 vol., with engraved title and frontispiece, 
8vo., 1662, 54 10s.— Weever’s Ancient Funeral] Mony- 
ments, large paper, fol., 1631, with a few MS. notes by 
Sir Edward Dering, the first baronet, 32/.— Apocalypse: 
Here bigynneth y* Apocalips, on vellum, in double 
columns, 4to., pp. 90. A most interesting Manuscript of 
the Apocalypse, in English, with Saxon Abbreviations, 
an Interpretation or short Commentary being intermixed, 
rhe Translation is that of Wicliffe, and the Manuscript 
is contemporary with the Translator. This is one of the 
two Manuscripts used by Mr. Lewis for his edition of 
Wicliffe’s Testament (folio, 1721). It is also noticed ag 
one of th » rarities in the famous White Knights’ Library, 
in Clarke’s Repertorium Bibliographicum (royal 8vo., 1819), 
42/.— Dering Family Papers: upwards of 200 autograph 
Letters, and Papers relating to the Dering family, 1664— 
1716, arrange:l in 4 vols. fol., 43/. 1s.—Heures de la Sainte 
Vierge, Calendrier, ie. pp. 274., 411. 9s. 6d. — Roll 
of Armsf™ixecuted by some herald temp. Henry VIL., or 
rather earlier, consisting of 715 shields of arms upon a 
roll of vellum near forty feet in length, 50/. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Le Neve’s Mowomenta Anotrcana. 5 Vi 

Pansows’ Monuments ano Patwreo Grass ito. 1704. 

@e@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carriage free, to he 
sent to Me sns.Gere. & Dato, Publishers of “ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 


is. SvO. 
ov Kerr. 


1717-1719. 


Books to be sent direct to 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the followin 
, and whose names and ad- 


the gentlemen by whom they are requirec 


lresses are given for that purpose. 
Mrs. Sreeven’s Devorrowat Commentany. Vols. XVI. XVIL. XIX. 
XX. 


Scrriement to Lovpon'’s Prants. 1940. 
Lonvon Lanoca. Vol 
Wanted by Thomas Millar« 


1,70. Newgate Street. 


n Mosic. 


“John Chandler. 
Surgeon, St. Neots. 


or Cuurncuss F< By Sir 
pp. 68. 
By Rev. 


Os Caornen Music anv tae Firmsxe 
Henry E.L. Dryden. 1854. Svo.. 
ave or Witt1am of Wrernam. 


Wanted by Joseph Rix, 


Posricat. Wonks of Woapswonm. Vols, I. Il. and VI. 32mo. Moxon. 
1850. 


Wanted by Mr. Hoblyn, 36. North Bank, Regent's Park. 


Ancn gor Mescrut anpous Fnac TS RELATING Awriqvrry. 
XXVI., ‘Part II to Vol. XXX. orlater. ito. Sewed or in boards. 
Also the Index Gian from Vol. XVI. to. “XXX. of the same 


An Vol. IV. Sve. 


Tro 


Mo .NUMENTA Large Paper. 


Mise ¥ ols. II. IIT. TV. Small Paper. 
yokseller, White Lion Street, Market Place, 
Norwich. 


LICANA. 


1718-19. 


avo. 


Wanted by Mr. Jeans, B 
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